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Ar 1 T: a time when the thirt for knowledge 
. is ſo univerſal, that it is ſought after ; 


by all ranks of people; through its moſt in- 
tricate windings, and mazy labyrinths, it is 
not to be wondered at, that books of ſcience 
and polite literature are publiſhed in ſuch 
. abundance, and that they meet with that re. 
-- ._.ception and encouragement, from a liberal- 
minded public, which their noble _defign're- 
A4uires, and which their. intrinſic merit de- 
mands. n 14 | 


* 
42 . 


Ihe deſign of this publication, is not merely 
to amuſe; but rather, in an engaging, diver- 
.."fified, and pleaſing manner, to attract the at- 
-  tention—imperceptibly gain the affeftions— - 
and draw the ſoul to a love of virtue (by deli: 
neating her in her moſt attractive and alluring 
dreſs), from whence ariſes the ſpring of all 
great, noble, and generous actions: — Ton. 
cCulcate a ſincere deteſtation of cer 4 
vice, by an expolition of the maleyolent affec- | 
tions of the mind, as well in their ſofter, as inn 
their more glaring, or aggravated colours. 


The above, though not the leaſt, is not the 
| chief intention of this ſelection.— The art of 
- / _ thinking juſtly, ſpeaking pertinent] , and writ- 
ing with correctneſs, eaſe, elegance, and pre- 
ciſion upon any ſubject, has ever been eſteemed - 
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ide firſt ornament of the hutffan mind, and 
E © Juſtly accounted the grand characteriſlical marx 
dy which the rational being is diſtinguiſhed . - 
from the irrational. —Yer,' how few do we find 
thus accompliſhed, or how very few give them- 
ſelves any trouble to hold their rank in the 
great ſcale of animal creation, To render the 
above invaluable accompliſhment eaſy of ac- 
uirement, is the principal deſign of TRA 
Hi vx, wherein all the vices, virtues, relative 
duties, and affections of the human ſoul are 
delineated by the maſterly hands of many of 
the firſt writers in the Engliſh language, who 
are as much eſteemed for their correctneſs, 
Eaſe, elegance, and beauty of diction, as for 
their conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, juſtneſs, and 
Jignity of thought. 5 
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The editor of this miſcellaneous volume, 
deeply impreſſed with the importance of the 
above conſideration, without any parade of 
Uunmeaning ceremony, humbly recommends 
TAE HI VE to the ſupport and attention of 
the candid public, as a publication ſolely in- 
tended to improve the heatt, to inform the 
judgme 


the loWof virtue, 


nt,” and gently to draw the affections i“ 
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The 120 e, is SE TIN S the * | 
- greateſt; Therefore ſmall cauſes are [offend 
740 make us uneaſy, when' great ones. are not 


He the, . 140 1: MANY acer . 
i OY of „ 
0 ; 7 12 ” — 


* F475 5 


7 une l a. 3 improvement . 
of paſt and ꝓreſent afflictions. If they 
are not ſanQikied 10 us, they become a OG | 
. croſs; but if they work rightly in us, and con- 
vince us of our en jultly we arg: 
afflicted, they do us much good. Affliction is. 
 a-ſpiritual phyße for the ſoul, aud is compared 

4 10 Fugſſe 3 for as gold is tried and purified. 
Wnt men are proved, and either puri 
fied from their droſs, and ſitted for good uſcs, 

or elſe entirely 185 up and undone for ever. 
Therefore may all u ho laboue under any kind 
of affliction, have reaſon to ſay with Jos, 
„ When he hath eee, 1 ee come 1 


hy 2 gold.“ ; | 
2 B Ft, "ot | 
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Loet a man live (ſays Mr. Steele) but two or 
three years without affliction, and he is almoſt 
good for nothing; he cannot pray, nor meditate, 
nor keep his heart fixed upon ſpiritual things; 
but let God ſmite him in his child, health, or 
eſtate now he can find his tongue and affec- 
tions again, now he awakes and falls to his du- 
ty, in earneſt; now God has twice as much ho- 
nour from him as he had before. Now, faith 
God, this amendment pleaſeth me, this rod was 
well beſtowed, I have diſappointed him in his 
great benefit and advantage. 4 
It may be boldly affirmed, that good men 
generally reap more ſubſtantial benefit from 
8 their afilitions, than bad men do from their 
| _ proſpetities; and what they loſe in wealth, 
pleaſure, or honour,” they gain with vaſt ad- 
vantage in wiſdom, goodneſs, and tranquility 
„ [JJV on n 55 4 ee" 
BM Proſperity is not without its troubles,” nor 
F adverſity without its comforts. A mind that 
L ca bear afflition without murmur, and the 
mweight of a plentiful fortune without vain glo- 
ry that can be familiar without meanneſs, and 
kreſerved without pride, has ſomething in it 
Eres particularly pleaſing, andtruly-admira- * 
e „„ TUBING 262 4.8; e 
Nothing would be more unhappy (ſaid De- 
metrius) than a man Who had nevef xnowa 
affliction. The: beſt need afligtions! for the 
trials of their virtue: How cam we eexciſe 
HY the grace of contentment; if all things ſucceed 
| well? or chat of ſorgiveneſs, if we have no ene- 
1 R t OS 
1 He who barely weeps at misfortunes; when 
1 it is in his power to heal them, is not touched 
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with them to the heart, _ N ſheds the 
tears of a crocodile, 
If you are diſquieted at any thing, yourhookT| 


_ . conſider with yourſelf, Is this thing of that 
Worth, that for it I ſhould: ſo: diſturb a gr } 


and loſe my: peace and tranquility? 
The conſideration. of a greater evil, is a ſort 


of remedy againſt a leſſer. They are always 
Impaired by affliction, who are not improved 
by it. A virtuous man is more peaceable in 
N 3 than a wicked man in proſperity. 


ee ping ourfeſues above ene and eve- 

Ty: pan — ia indeed very beautiful and 

excellent; and none but-ſouls of the firſt rate 
ſeem to be qualified for the undertaking. 

It were no virtue to bear calamities, if we 


5 did not-feel them. 


Divine providence be places the remedy 


© near the evil; there is not * duty to which 
A. 


Providence has not annex bleſſing; nor 
any afflict ion toy r f provilied 
-a remedy. ! 1% 

If ſome ate e like gol in ods furnace 


| of affliction, there are many more, I 85 like 


chaff, are conſumed in it. 5 
Sorrow, when it e takes | 
fervour from piety, vigour from action, health 
from the body, light from the reaſon, and re- 
poſe from the conſcience. Reſignation to the 
divine will is 2 noble, and: needful lefſon, 

Yet there is a loomy pleaſure in being de- 
jected and inconfdlable. Melancholy ſtudies 
ho to improve itſelf, and ſorrow finds won- 
derfu] relief in being more ſorrowful.. ,: 

To be afflicted with the afflicted, is an in- 
dance of mat, and the demand. of. good 

BA nature 
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nature and good breeding Pity i is but an ima- 
ginary aid z and yet, were it not for that; ſor- 
2 der would [nn aer times WN * 
Die. li 1 7 V. k 
Mirth is by no meals e 7 For. Ser; 
on the contrary, it raiſes and inflames it. The 
only probable way I Know of to ſoften or cure 
grief in others, is by putting on an appear- 
ance of feeling it 4 If; and you mult, be- 
ſides, talk fee and foctiogly on the oc 
caſion, and; praiſe aud blame as the 'ſufferer 
does 3 Fatt Lew remember to make uſe of the 
opportunity this'condeſcenſfion and familiarity 
Dives you, of leading him, by degrees, into 
things and paſſages remote from his preſent 
bent of mind, and not unpleaſing in themſelves. 
In this manner, and by this policy, you will 
be able to ſteal him away from his afflitions 
with his own approbation, and teaeh him to 
think and ſpeak of other things hart tliat alono 
which: frets or rather wxlxes his heart. 
None ſhould deſpair, becauſe God can help. 
them ; and none ſhould preſume, becauſe God 
can croſs them. A firm truſt in the aſſiſtance 
of an Almighty Bing, naturally produces pa- 
tience, hope, chearfulneſs, and all other diſ- 
poſitions of mind chat alleviate thoſe calami- 
ties which we are not able to remove; 
He who is puffed. up wich the firſt gale of 
Proſperity, will eee the feſt blaſt of 
 aGveniity. e 
Reproof in Adee fer hath 2 double ning: | 
There is but one w ay of fortifying the ſout 
againſt all gloomy preſages and terrors of the 
ind e 1 is, 1 e to ou rſelves the 
ee att bat . vi" Erich: 
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£21 
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ſriendſhip and protection of that Being u ho 


Ciſpoles of events, and governs ſuturity. 


Events which have the appearance of miſ- 


ſortuues, often prove a happy ſource of future 
felicity; this conſideration ſhould enable us to 


fupport afffiction with calninefs and fortitude. 
: | | 95 4 94 2 - „ Wore 1 TY 


4 | as Fo" 
An angry manwho ſuppreffes his paſſions, 
thinks worſe than be ſpeaks, and an angry man 
that will chile, ſpeaks worſe than he thinks. 
A vindiQive temper is not only uneaſy toothers, 

Put rg them Thar ff 
Anger may glance into the boſom of a wiſe 

man, but reſts only in the bofom of fools... 
In all things miſtakes are excuſeable; bit 
an error that proceeds from any good principle 
Kkaves' no room for reſentment. _ 


It was a good method obſerved by Socrates, . 


when he found in himſelf any, GitpoRrion, to 
anger, he would check it by ſpeaking. low, in 
| W to the motions of his diſpleaſure. 
It is much better to reprove ingehubufly, 
than to be angry ſecretſlyß. 
He that waits for e of ach 
his revenge, watches to do himſelf zune 
By taking revenge, a man is but even wit 
his enemy, but by, paſling it over, he, is, ſu- 
erior. | $72 REI 


It is the only valour to remit a'wrong; and 


1 


would not. 2 * 
To be able to b. 


the greateſt applauſe that I might "hurt, and 
un z n 


ment of great wiſdom; and to forgive it, of a 
% ( 


3 They 
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ear provocatibn, is an argu- 
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They who will be angry for any thing, will 
be angry for notbingg. e Its 
None ſhould be fo implacable as to refuſe an 
humble ſubmiſſion. He whoſe very beſt ac- 


tions muſt be ſeen with favourable allowance, 
cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. 


the failings of our- nature. 


1 n of error, is but juſtice to 


4 
- 
o 


The nobleſt. remedy for injuries is oblivion. 
Light injuries are made none by not regarding 
Phere is no man obliged to live ſo free from 
8 not in ſome caſes to ſhew ſome re- 
ſentment : There are injuries, affronts, &c. 
t hat are frequently met with in our tour through. 
life, where it would be rather a Stoical ſtupi- 


dity than virtue, to do otherwiſe :. I do not 


mean revenge, for that muſt ever. be wrong; 
bur a proper; reſentment, ſo that the injurer 
may not be encouraged to commit a ſecond in- 


— 


One unquiet diſpoſition diſtempers the peace 


cert, „ 


% 


delire of revenge. 


and unity of a whole family, or. ſociety ; as 
one jarring inſtrument will ſpoil a whole con- 


Our paſſions,are like the ſeas, agitated. by, 


the winds; but as God hath ſet bounds to theſe, 


ſo ſhould 
no farther, 3 | 
Reaſon is given us, by him who breathed in 
us our immortal part, that in all our actions 
we ſhould govern ourſelves by advice of it. 


% 
: 
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we to thoſe; ſo far ſhould they go and 
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We mult forget the good we do for fear of | 
* vphraiding; and religion bids us forget injuries, 


ft the remembrance of them ſuggeſt to us a 
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Hle that is always angry with his fin, ſhall. 
feldom ſin in his anger 
Hle that is not above an injury, is below 

a 145 on i a 

Anger let looſe is one of the moſt fooliſh- 

paſſions, tis no wonder. that it r diſ- 

appoints itſelf, and miſſes its end, by chooſing 
the moſt violent means, which are ſeldom ſuc-- 


wh J F 3 
EReaſon in anger, is like a flip in the tem- 
peſt, hurried away. by the waves, and often. 
Wai in hin BG as LOT | 
The angry man is his own ſevereſt tormen- 
tor; his breaſt knows no peace, while his rag- 
ing paſſions are reſtrained by no ſenſe of either 
moral or religious duties ; What would be his. 
caſe, if his unforgiving examples were follow- 
ed by his all-merciful maker, whoſe forgive- 
neſs he can only. hope for, in proportion as he 
himſelf forgives and loves his fellow creatures, 
Tens the merits and blood of the bleſſed 
cius, | = . i 
An injury unanſwered, in courſe grows 
, weary of'itſelf, and dies away in a voluntary 
remorſe. TY 5 
Think, when you are enraged at any one, 1 
what would probably become your ſentime n &, 
ſhould he die during the diſpute. Reconcilia- 
tion is the tendereſt part either of friendſhip 
or love. The ſacrificing of our anger to our 
intereſt, is oftentimes no more than the ex- 


change of a painful paſſion for a pleaſurable. 
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| AMBITION / AND AVARICE.” 


that enter\into the compoſition of all crimes. 

l Ambiti boundleſs, and: avarice iufatiable. 

Ile that fpares in every ihing is a niggard ; 

and he who fpares in nothing is profuſe ; ; nei⸗ 
Li ther of which can be generous or liberal. 

Pitiful! that a man ſhould fo care for riches, 
as if they were his own, yet ſo uſe them, as if 
they were another's, that when he might be 

| _ happy in ſpending them he will be miſerable in 
. Keeping them; and had rather; dying, leave 
= -. wealth to his enemies, then when alive relieve 
| bis, fiiends. 

Intereſt ſpeaks all manner r of languages, and | 
acts all ſorts of parts. Virtycs are loſt 1 in in- 
tereſt, as rivers in the fea. 

Hiſtory tells us of illuſtrious villains, but 
1 er never was an jilluſtrious miſer in nature. 

: What madneſs is it for a man to ſtarve him- 
felf to enrichhis heir, and fo turn a friend in- 
to an enemy! for his joy at your death will be 
proportionate to what you leave him. | 
, CE The talleſt trees are moſt in the power of 
Wi the winds, and ambitious men of the blaſts of 
if | fortune. Great marks are ſooneſt hit, 
|. The moſt laudable ambition 1s, to be wile ; 3 
| and the greateſt wiſdom, to be good. © 
z We may be as ambitious as we pleaſe, fo 
we alpire to the beſt things. F 
Many through pride or e ruin their 
fortune and family, by expence and equi- 
+ _ page, making themſelves little by ſtriving to 
bs Ke greats, and poor by trying to look rich. bis : 
. * 4 
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1 | wo and avarice-are the two 8 
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Fr is ve ry nn that no ellimate is made 
of any creature except ourfelves, but by its 
prope qualities. He has a magnificent houſe, 

many thonfand pounds a year, is the com- 
mon way of eſtimating men, though thefe 
things are oaly about them, not in them, and 
make no part ofiheir character. 
' Honours, monuments, and all the works of 
yanity and ambition, are demoliſhed and de- 
troyed by time”; but the 883 of wiſlom 
20 venerable to poſteriry: 


111. N 4-7 þ © 7 


Wen blind ambition quite miſtakes Fs PR 
And downward pores for that which degree 
Subſlanriat happineſs, and true renown ; | 
Then like an ideot gazing on the brook, 
We leap at ſtars, and faſten in the mud: 
At glory gra P- and fipk 1 in ib fam. es 
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oli. BEAD: 
| TRE is nothing that gives us ſo pleaf- 


ing a proſpect of human nature, as the 
contemplation 2 wiſdom and beauty. Bea y 
is an over weening, ſelf-ſufficient thing, care- 
ſs of providing itfelf any more ſubttantial 
ornament'; nay, fo little does it conſult its 


cn intereſt, that it too oſten defeats itfelf by 


betraying that innocence which renders it lovely 
and deſirable. As therefore virtue makes a 
beautitul woman appear more beautiful, fo 
beauty makes a virtuous Woman bro & more 
virtuous. | 
Alis, de, a _ auc degeadihg kes 
"of that 0 erz Which Was created to reſite the 
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compared with the real loveline 


| Piet 
m eſty unaffected, —humanity 


EE Al IE; | | 
„ THEME 


joys, and Taften the cares of human nature, by 


the moſt agreeable participation, to conſider 
them merely as objects of ſight. This is 


abridging them of their natural ns of pow- 
er, to 


put them ,upon a level with 1 00 
pictures. How. much nobler is the contem- 
plation of beauty heightened by virtue, a 
commanding. our eſteem and love, while it 
draws our obſeryation ? How int and ſpi- 
xitleſs are the charms Q the. cogurt whep 
Innocence, 
„good humour, the irrefiſtible charms of 
with all thofe 
rate and pleaſing, marks of ſenſibility; vir- 
tues, which add a new. ſoftneſs to. her. lex, and 
even beautify her beauty. 
Nothing {lays Mr. A Addiſon) can atone for 
the want © modeſty and innocence, without 
which, beauty is ungracetul, and quality eon- 


temptible, 


Let a woman be Hecked with all the embel- 


liſhments of art and care of nature; yet if 


- _ boldneſs be to be read in her face, it blots al 
the lines of beauty. 


The plainer the dreſs, with greater luſtre 


does beauty appear: [Virtue is the greateſt 


ornament, and good ſenſe the beſt equipage. 
An inviolable fidelity, good humour, and 
complacency of temper in a woman, ontlive 
all the charms of a fine face, and make the 
decays of it inviſible. _. 
Ir is but too ſeldom ſeen, . that beautiful 


perſons are otherwiſe of F great. virtue. 


No beauty bath any charms equal to the 


inward beaty of the mind. A gracefylneſs in 
| hs manners is much more engaging than that 


' 2 
— — 
, 2 \ 
o 1 | 
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THE HI VE. „ 
of the Pirsch the former every one has tile 


power to attain to in ſome meaſure; the latter 

is in no one's power —is no internal worth, 

and was the gift of (od, who formed us all. 
Meekneſs and arp for are the . true and N 
ornaments. | | 


Virtue's the chiefeſt beauty of the mind, 
The nobleſt ornament of human kind. 


Beauty nates a pledfing ben 06 de 
prepoſſeſſes people in its fayour. Na " 
great advantages, it ſets off beauty, es | 
As a veil to uglinefs: Theſmis fart "of ugli- _ 
neſs is, that it ſometimes im thers and buries 5 2 
2 merit ; F do vor fook E for the en- pO 
1 bd 15 of. en) hes and heart in a 

175 Sure. is "no 'caſy matter when 
bh 1 mt make its 


Way, and thine through a . 

ONE, 'outfide” | 
ithout virtue, good ſenſe, and ſweet- 1 
neſs of diſpoſition; the fineſt ſet of features 1 
will, ere long, ceaſe to pleaſe; but where theſe. 5 
with the graces are united, it muſt afford an 


able and pleaſing .contemplation., 7 I 
* The liberality of nature in the perſon, is b ; 
© too frequently attended with a deficiency In 1 
the eee ein LR * 2 


Beauty alone in Ante charms dicpente, 
The charms of beauty, are the charms of ente. 


Bevery without the graces 51 the mind, will 
have no power over the hearts of the with and 
good. Fester is a flower which ſoon withers, 


e 2 unten and ſtrength abates, but in- Y 
- nocency 
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noeeney is immortal, and a .comfort both ia. 
life and death, , „ 


Let us wppote ive virtuous ata a roſs! | 
"Which nature Plauts und education blows. 4 


. oy : 
| 4 * 


Merit, Eg: witht beauty, is n 
ſet Ne advantage. wy: 


* 


PD i 4 . ty $2. 
er virtue prove your never felon own 
5 — mental beauties will ſurvive the tomb. 


r ber are emapafie «from the ppg he” 
. cath "Lil e ava of wv re, wget 15 form A | 
| ent theſe cke moſt perfect ſym- 
0 1 ent ed Wa: 1 . n ; 
the appear, Se” Rae indifferen t ſeatures. ac- 
quite a ſpirit of ſenſibility, and an engaging. 
Charm, hich cboſe pny do not achn ite, Wie 
Want facultics to diſcover—Thoſe ſtrokes _— .» 
ſenſtbility, thoſe touches innocence and di . 
nity, &c, diflay charms too Wefined' for Mr 
diſcernment of vulgar eyes, that are capii-, 
valed by a glance of. beauty, aſſiſted i 
e and Saudy decoration. IM 


\DENEVOLENCE!) 


*Be thine thoſe feelings of the iind, "UE 
That wake to hononr's, friendſhip's call; 
e eee that's unconfin'd, e wee 
| Extends her liv'ral hang to all. * 


rue heart that b bieeds for others acs, 
Shall feel cach ſelfh for: ow eſe ;- 0941 

The breaſt that happineſs beſtowas, 

Reflected happineſs hall bk ſs. 
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As behievolence is the moſt ſocial of N 
| Micky ſo it is of the largeſt extent; for there is 
not any man, either ſo great or o little, but 
he is yet capable of receiving benefits. 
Tue greateſt benefits of all, have no witneſs, 
yur lie concealed in the conſcience: 
A kind benefactor makes a Wag ies 15 thei 
| ſoon as he can, and as much Ny he can. There 
| ſhould be no delay in a benefit, but the mo- 
deſty of the receiver. If we cannot foreſee 
the requeſt, let us however immediately grant 
it. It is ſo grievous a thing to ſay; T beg! 
The very word puts a man out of counte- 
nance, and it is a double kindneſs te do the 
thing, and ſave aft honeſt, heart the enen 
n Linn ae 
Let no Sas be weary of rendering good eff 
* | Les; for by obliging others (if out Hearts and 
2 affect ions are a6 they ſhould be), weare really 
5 kind to ourſelves. No man was ever a loſer 
by good works; for thought he may riot be 
immediately rewarded, yet, in proceſs of time, 
ſome happy emetgency or other occurs te con- 
'vince, him that virtuous men' are the darlings 1 
of Pro tene e e «il 
Hle that receives a" deneſn⸗ without def 
| thankful, robs the giver of his juſt reward. 
muſt be a due reciprocation in virtue that « can t 
make the obliger and the obliged worthy. 
He who receives a good turn, ſhould never 
forget it; he n docs one ſtiould neuer re- 
45 member it. ait lit z 0 
It is the inder of an Ante nature, 
to write injuries! in wer nas Phm benefits. 1 In 
duft. Nene W n +] 
"008 following fact, I think, ſtrongly den- 


2 ucates 


\ 8 | # 4 J "A | . a 
2 5 an” * 
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neates the image of a noble and generous RY 
and may juſtly be ranked among the Feauties : 
of STERNE—S0o deſervedly Hy for his hu- 
manity, ſenſibility, and generoſity. A friend 
of this benevolent Diuine bein diſtreſſed in 
nances: — and whom Sterne withed to relieve 
(for Sterne could not be happy while a friend 
Was diſtreſſed), but it Was not in his power 
at that time Vet, —the friend [a friend 
muſt be relieved at all hazards . A friend 
is ſacred !”—Sterne 6nds, no reſt till tis done, 
, was” ſays he, © obliged to borrow 
two hundred 3 bey ond my own currency, 
upon the occaſion. I had no ſufficient ſecuri 
to offer, But Captain Le Fevre eee 
ei juſt. then, to have ſold out of the 
army mortgaged the flory. to bim, and he 
lent me che money. The friend and. Sterne 
2 each relieved—-Sterne was the happieſt of 
the two. ba 
Let us be careful that; we permit no artifi= + 
cial deſires to prevent us of the power, in 
which we {hall ever ng real plexlure,—that 
of relieving diſtreſs, 

That which is given with oxide od oſten⸗ 
tation, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 
"Let, a benefit be ever ſo conſiderable, the man- 
ner of oonferring it is yet the nobleſt part. 

It is a good rule for every one Who has a 
competency of fortune, to lay aſide a certain 
proportion of his income for pious and trau 
table uſes; 525 will then ways give eaſi 5 and 
chearfully. My re oats, 
171 ben bl gad of him that called a good 
office that was done harſh . a ſtony piece 

7 of bread: 21. * 3 ** that is hun- 
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pry. to receive dit, but it t almoſt choak# him | in 
the going down. 
Alphonſo, king io; b being. aſked, a 
What he would reſerve for h nſelf, Who gave 
ſo much away ? Even thoſe things, ſaid he, 
that I do give, for the reſt 1 elte cem as no- * 
| wu . 
It is a much greater | bingen not to ſuffer 
vi to fall, than to lend a hand to help us up, 
and a greater fatisfaRion to be kindly received, 
and obtain nothing, than obtain what. we dex 
fire, | after having b den: expoſed. | 
6: Req neſts coſt arelvAancy 1 in nature, fearing | 
to Wee the diſcourteſy of a denial. That 
which is beſtowed too "Fate, | 1s next to not ; 
giving. 
24 Monarchs id Seel than their ſubje&s. 
For uſe makes -frate familiar, and the fa- 
tigue grows every day more irkſome. Has 
opntence” aft. gratideht then no e SH 
6 Nox f Abut the power of doing good... I have 
often been ſarprifed that ſo little of this kind 
of manufäctüre is ever 'wrought by princes, 
when the very rarity of the work might ferve 
to 1 theit names famous to poſterity. 
LES * 8 paid a tradefman once, to make 20 
fire.“ Bot away with all ambition, whic 
only affects bur names, without improving 
| bur narures. terne. 
Liberality i is never ſo beautiful and engaging 
a When the hand is concealed that beſrows 
the Oo ARR, | 
A noble lord, hs once ſuffered hicafelf to 
vt a tWorlfaind* ponndt to a man of BER 
bro Wh ene to be greatly neceſſitated, | 
goo to whom he durſt not offer it as a g it! N 
Ca. dreh 
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| ſurely did a very laudableaRion,-and,in whick 
modeſty had no ſmall are.. 
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All parts of Chriſtendom acknowledge one 
book, which is called the EIS LR, as the ftand- 
ard of all belief and practice; and though it is 
called but one book, it is à collection of many, 
and contains a variety of ſubje cis that need 
not be e ee, eee ahoſe = 
who acknowledge, the ſcriptures to be authen- 
tie 993 divine, and who, may want to know 
the belt rules of living, in order io be happy 
In the next world, and even in this, ſuch per. 
ſons will find in that neglected collection of 
Writings, What will. e ul f 13 both, theſe 
£ eſs of ſiy le very dil 
| int 8s. Saen 
| Would you ſee hiſtory, i All hex mplicity, 
and all her force; moſt beautifully caſy, yet 
irreſiſtibly ſtriking ? See her, or rather feel 
her energy, touching the niceſt movements of 
the ſoul, and triumphing over our paſſions, in 
ide inimitable narrative gf Joſeph's life. 
The repreſentation of Eſau's bittet diſtreſs; 
the converſatſon ez of Jonathan, and hit 
gallant friend; the memorable zournez of tlie 
diſciples going to Emmaus > Eat ed mo- 
dels of the impaſſioned and affecting. Here is 
nothing ſtudied, no flights of fancy, ; no em- 
belliſhments of oratory, yet, how inferior is 
the epiſode. of Niſus aud Eurialus, though 
worked up by, the moſt, maſterly hand in the 
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Are we pleaſed with the elevation and dig- 
nity of an heroic poem, or the tendernefs and 
perplexity of a dramatic performance? In 
the book of Job they are both united, and 
both unequalled—the language glows, and the 
pathos ſwejls, till at laſt the "Deity himſelf 
E / 
If we ſometimes chooſe a'plaintiye ſtrain; 
ſuch. as ſoftens the mind and ſoothes an agree- 
able melancholy ;- are any of the ancient tra- 
_  gedies ſuperior, in the eloquence of mourning, ' 
to David's pathetic elegy on his beloved Jo- 
nathan? to his paſſionate inconſolable moan- 
over the lovely but unhappy Abſalom ? or that 
melodious woe, which warbles and bleeds in 
every line of Jeremiah's lamentation ? If we 
want maxims of wiſdotn; or have a taſte for 
the laconic ſtyle, how copiouſly may our 
wants be pe, and how delicately our taſte 
pec 


ee eſpecially” in the book of Proyerbs, 
Eccleſiaſtes, and ſome of the, minor prophets; 


——cn the more 
Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes haunt, = 
Clear ſprings or ſhady groves, or ſunny hill, 5 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong; but chief | 
Thee Sion, and the flow'ry banks beneath, . 
That waſh thy hallowed feet, and warbling low, 
Nightly L viſit, 4 5 


King Alphonſo was wont to ſay, that, dead 
counſellors, meaning his books, were io him 
far better than libing; for they, wirkout flat- 
2 4 preſented to him truth, 
There is no end of books. Many libraries 
are furniſhed for ſight and oſtentation, rather 
LO! C3 than 


„ 
than uſe; the very indexes.not to be read over 
in an age: and i in this multitude, how great a 
part of them are dangerous, or not worth. 
reading! A few books well choſen, and well 
made uſe of, will be more profitable than a 
great confuſed Alexandrian library. * 
Such books as teach ſapience and prudence, 
and ſerve to cradicate errors and vices, are the 
moſt profitable writings in the world, and 
ought to be valued and Rudied more than alk 
others whatſoever, 

In vain do we look for true and laing ſas 
tistaction in any other books than the holy 
Teriptures, wherein ate contained all that is: 
neceſſary to the ie ob; this life, and the 
life hereafter. 

Some wil read over, on 3 F 4 
back, with. a: vie any to find fault, like a ve- 
., pompous. ſpider, extracting a_ poiſonous quality; 
Where the induſtrious bee ps 10 Mauer, and 

profitab Wenn 

. great many cople : are toe ond of Wels 
as they are of furniture, to drefs-and ſet off 
their rooms, more than to adorie and eurkeh 
their minds. | 

Next to the ſtudy, af the holy ſcriptures, it i 
may not be amils to recommend the reading 
a little poetry, properly choſen. The ge 1 
in iche women moſt excel (ſays the admirab 
—the judicious Mrs. Chapone} is that of ima- 
gination—and when Nt cultiyated, it 

becomes th the ſource of all that is charming in 
ſociety. Nothing you can; read will ſo much 
| ANTS! to the improvement of this: faculty, 
As, poetry Which, if applied to its true ends, 
10 PLL fag to theſe ſemiments af 


religion, 
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n vireue, ene e e en 
| derneſs, which the human foul is exalted 
and e 45 4 
Natural "philoſophy, he ſtudy of nature, 
moral phileſophy, &c. are ſbrongly recom: 
mended, in an elegant, te fined, and ſublime 
ſtyle, by the amiable lady above- mentioned: a 
WW alſo the reading of Spectators, Guardians," 
Ramblers, and Adventurers, / as particularly 
_ uſeful to young people, &c, Nor would I by 
any means (ſhe adds) exclude that Kind of 
reading which y people are naturally moſt 
fond of; though * the greateſt care 
ſhould be ar ev. 2 in the choice of * . fctitiau?k 
Aoriet, that ſo enchant the min molt of 
"which tend to inflame the patlions/ of youth, PH br 
- whilſt the chiet purpoſe of education ſhould be 
to moderate and reſtrain them, There are, 
however, works of this claſs;. in which excel- N 4 
lent morality is joined with the moſt lively ; 
pictures of the human mind, and with all that 
= entertain the j d Ry: WITT ie he 
171 F [6 „W | | $7, 3751 7 a 
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Chan Sable in 2 | fixed . of 
all forbidden ſenſual indulgences, a recolleQion . 
of paſt impurities with ſhame and ſorrow; a 
| reſolute, Spe over the thodghts, paſſions, and 
actions ture; a ſſeady abſtinencde 
from the Wolf Fata approaches of luſt and 
jose 7a lively coniciouineſs of the om- 
. © .nipreſence' of the Almight „ who; ſees and 
| Fos . our e ane our wor: hidden 
ew rare eu 3 SR 3 8 
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eh 4000 who. 1 5 of purer eyes. than to | 

Hh abr e 1 I 
The libertine bs Builds a ie £37 

Ou the baſe rains of a woman's fame, 

Shall on the beſt of human bleſſings lie, 

| | Ta the chaſte hondurs of the nuptial tie. 

Wt +: rer dwells the home- felt _ the dear 15 
| _ delight, 4 | THe 

3 There peace repoſes, and tee joys ite. [1 

And female virtue was by heav'n deſign' d, 


* 


. To charm, to polidh and to bleſs mankind, * 
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7 . Mu hat chaſtity i: is not the andy virtue of Wo 
1 man, is/moſt certain; but ſtill it is fo eſten - 
tial to the perfection - 'of every other virtue in; 

175 ber, and that the loſs, or want of it, like me 

dn of idolatfy; among the Kraclites, weakens 
ble force, and takes off the merit of them, 
Wien ee eee ſtain. von the- ul as ſul 
283 lies every emanation of it. | 
op 5 This virtue of chaſtity: Hides ever edna 0 
J ee ſo inſeparably neceſſary to every cha- 
© yaQter, particularly the female character, hat 
1 Nit civilized people in the World have ein 
n wih the e care.” N 


"> 
— 1 


55 Serine aden is gain cath . 
Phat when a ſoul is found fincerely 05 . 
A thoufand livery'd angels Tacquey her; z 

| | Driving faroFeach Gign,of fin and gilt. 
And in clear dreams and ſolemn viſion, bet 
Taell Her of things that no groſs eat can "HA . 
Zu Makes oft e with: heavenly 577881 
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. Begin to caſt and teem on the outward: Gas. 


The nnpolluted temple of the mind, ' 
And turn'd it by degrees to the foul” 8 ellinee, 1M 


{val all ve made nomortat, * 4 


The chaſids nad? like 4 1 beer 
may admit fob! . whhort tecriving 
their tincture, - 

_ Chaſtity: is a purity: of thooght, word and 
aQtion, b 
2 At en Re ER 


CUEARFULNESS. 
by $41 Th 2 % 7 
tis Look! on chearfulpeſs as on che health of 
Ane 1051 = | 


"Fair as the dawn of let ! TOM] oneſt 16 
15 Source of all comforts to the human Wen 

Depriv'd of thee; in faq deſpair we ny 
And tedious roll har wed eh moments on. 
$7.30 =" BITE ERIE | 

Chearfulnoſs, even to gaiety, is conſſ ſem 
with, every ſpecies. of virtue and practice of 
religion. —I think it inconſiſtent only with- 
impiety or vice. — The Ways of heaven are 
pleaſantneſs. We adore, we praiſe, we the 
the Almighty, in hymns, in ſongs, in an- 
thems—and. thoſe ſet to muſic too. Let O? 
be joyful, be the Chriſtian' 8 pſalim—and leave 
he {ad. Indian to incant the ys with tears 
and ſcreeches, It is this tzue ſenſe of religion 
that has rendered my whole life ſo chearful as 
it has ever ſo remarkably, been—to, the great. 
offence of your religionifis. . Though Why, 
Like ſhould prieſts. be always: 25 grave 

ir lo ſad a thing to be WN * 75 4 __ 


x 


. wy \ * 
* 
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Be ye as one of theſe, ſaich the Lord, —that 
is, as merry as little children. The Lord 
loveth a chearful giver—and why not a chear- 
ful taker alſo? Plato and Seneca —and ſurely 
they were wiſe enough to have been conſe- 
erated—thought that a ſenſe ef chearfulneſs 
and joy ſhould ever be encouraged in children, 
trom their infancy—not only on account of 

their healths, but as productive. of true virtue. 


It is certainly, methinks, a fort of enlarge- 
ment of our very ſelves, when wie enter into 
the ideas, ſenſations, and concerns of our 
brethren; by this force of their make, men 
are inſenſibiy hurried into each other; and by 
a feeret charm we lament the unfortunate, and 
Fejoice ay iththe glad; for it ſorchj is not poſ- 
ſible for the human heart to be averſe; to any 
thing that is humane; but by the very mein 
and geſture of the joy ful and diſtreſſed, We riſe 
and fall into their condition; and fince joy is 
communicative, it is reafonable that grief 
ſhould be contagious, both which are felt 
and ſeen at à lbek, for one man's eyes are 
ſpectacles to another to read his heart. Thoſe 
uſeful and honeſt inſtruments do not only dif- 
cover objects to us, but make out ſelves alſo 
tranſparent; for they, in ſpite of diſſſmulation, 
when the heart is full, will brighten into gfad- 
neſs, or guth into teats; from this foundation 
in nature, is Kindled that noble ſpark! of ce- 
leſtial fire, we call charity or cémpaſſion, 
vrhich opens our boſoms, and extends our 
arms to embrace all man ind; and by is it 
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1s that the amorous man is not more ſuddenly 
melted, with beauty, than 0 eee 
man with miſerx. 


An! 1 little think the gay licentious Sn 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 7 
They, whotheir thoughtleſs] hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; 
Ah! little think they, while they dance 1 
How many feel this very moment, death, 
And all the ſad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring; flood, 
Or more devouring flame, Hoon Deed; 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms ; 1. 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 
of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery—Sore-pierc'd by wintry-winds, | 
How many fhrink into the ſordid hut 
Of cheerleſs poxerty. How many ſhake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
1 nbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe, 
Whence, tumbled beadlong from the heights of 
"They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe! [life, 
Even in the vale where wiſdom loves to dwell, 
With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 
How many, rack d with honeſt paſſions, droop 
In deep retir'd diſtreſs? How many ſtand 
N Around the death-bed 'of rheir deat eſt friends, " | 
And point the partjn g anguiſh, Think, fond man, 
of Ne and all the Wente n ils, 
That 


* 
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That one inceſſant ſtrügale, render life,” |! +. 
One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fute 
Vice, in his high career, would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs, rambling impulſe learn to think 'Þ 
The conſcious heart of charity would War m, By 
And its wide with Benevolence dilate; _ 
The ſocial tear would riſe, the ſocial lieh: | * W 
And into clear perfection, gradual ans 
Refining ſtill, the ſocial pallions work. 
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i. $7 43+ 1 
By ae e we make others“ Ale our 
4 ; and by relieving them, we at. the ſame 
time relieve ourſelves, - | 417 
Some, who are reduced to the laſt extremity; 
would rather periſh, than expoſe their condi- 
tion to any, ſave the great and noble minded. 
BD They eſteem ſuch to be wiſe men, enerous, 
| and conſiderate' of the accidents which com- 
| manly befal us. They think, to thoſe they 
| can freely unboſom themſelves, and tell their 
wants, without the hazard of a reproach, 


which Waun more An t chan a ſhort de- 
„ 5 
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5 
Our wills may covet, but our power denies, . 


| 
= To wipe the tears e all aflicted Foy VN 
i 
Cyrus the geg enpeter ur Perſia, obtained 
a victory over the Allyrians, and after the bat- 
tle, was ſo. ſenſibly. touched with ſeeing: the 
field covered with dead bodies, that he ordered 
the ſame care to be taken of the wounded 
_ Alſyrians,. as of his own ſoldiers ; faying they 
" are all men as well as we, and are 'no lon er | 
enen when once Ny are vanquiſhed. 


Tru rue 


— 


apt to conſider compaſſion of this kind, as an 
it not unbecoming the character of a hero, to 


picture of Ulyſſes, weeping over his favourite 
Argus, when he expires at his feet. . 


Adown his cheek the tear unbidden ftoſe; 


Stole—unperceivd he turn · d his boad and dried 


The drop humane. E el wort tn 

But, 1 : | | 544 44 ; 1 BE = 
| —— The ſofttear in pity's eye 
Outſhines the diamonds brighteſt beans. _ 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning, 
than to the houſe of feaſting, ſays Solomon. 
Let us go into the houſe of mourning, ma 


ſo, by ſuch afflitions as have been brought on, 


merely by the common crofs accidents and diſ- 
aſters, to which our condition is expoſed— 


when, perhaps—the aged parents fif, broken 


hearted, pierced to the ſoul with the folly and 
indiſcretion of a thankleſs child—the child of 


their prayers, in whom all their hopes and ex- 


pectations centered: perhaps a more affecti 


n a 
{cene—a virtuous family lying pinched — | 


want, where the unfortunate ſupport of it, 
having long ftruggled with a train of misfor- 
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"True benevolence, or compaſſion, extends 
itſelf through the whole of exiſtence, and-ſym- | 
pathizes with the diſtreſſes of every creature 
capable of ſenſation. Little minds may be 


melt into tears at a diſtreſs of this ſort, and y 
has given us a moſt amiable and affeQionate 


Soft pity tonch'd the mighty maſters's foul, 


inſtance of weakne ls; bur it is undoubtedly _ 
the evidence of a noble nature. Homer thought 
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tunes, and brayely fought up againft them—is 
now, piteoufly borne down atlaſt—overwhelmed 
with a cruel blow which no forecaſt or fruga- 
lity could have prevented. —O God ! look upon 
his afflictions.— Behold him diſtradted with 


many ſorrows, ſurrounded. with the tender 


pledges of his love, and the partner of his cares; 
without bread to give them unable, from the 


remembrance of better days, to dig to beg, 


aſhamed. When we enter the houſe of mourn- 


ing ſuch as this—it is impoſſible to inſult the 


unfortiinate, even with an improper look. Un- 
der what levity and diſſipation of heart ſuch 


objects catch our eyes they catch likewiſe our 
attentions, collect and call home our ſcattered 
thoughts, and exerciſe them with wiſdom. A 
tranſient” ſcene of diſtreſs ſuch as is. here 
ſketched, how ſoon does it furniſh materials 


to ſet the mind at work, how neceſſarily does 
| It engage it to the conſideration of the miſeries 


and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities, 


to which the life of man is ſubject! By hold- 


ing up ſuch a glaſs before it, it forces the mind 


to ſee and reflect upon the yanity, the Fils . 


ing condition, and uncertain tenure of ever 


thing in this world, Or behold a ftill more A 


affecting ſpectacle—a kind indulgent father of 


2 numerous family lies breathleſs, ſnatched _ 


away in the ſtrength of his age—torn in an evil 
hour from his children, and the boſom,of a 
diſconſolate wife! Behold much people of the 


city gathered together, to mix their tears, with 
ſettled ſorrow. in their looks, going heavily 


3 — 


along to the houſe of mourning, to perform 


the laſt ſad office, which, when the, debt of 


pature is paid, we are called. upon to pay each 
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r H. ay... 
other! In this melancholy manſion, — ſee how 
the light and eaſy heart, which never knew 
- what it was to think before, how penſive it is 
now how foft, how ſuſceptible, how full of 
religious impreſſions! how deepl is ĩt mitten 
with a ſenſe, and with a love of virtue! With- 
out this end, ſorrow, I own, has no ule, but 
to ſhorten our das. en i UF" 
Let any one who is converſant in the vanity. 
of human life reflect upon it, and he will find, 
the man who wants mercy, has a taſte for no 
other enjoyment of any kind: There is a na- 
tural difreliſh of every thing which is good in 
his very nature, and he is born an enemy to the 
world, he is ever extremely partial to him- 
ſelf, in all his actions, and has no ſenſe of 
iniquity but from the puniſhment which ſhall 
attend it: The law of the land is his goſpel ; 
\ © and all his caſes of conſcience are determined 
by his attorney: Such men know not what it 
is to gladden the heart of the miſerable. ,_ F 


— 
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ow ſhocking to humanity, to ſee the pic- 
ture of religion beſmeared with ſuperſtition, 
' Juſtice blooded with crnelty, To - 
I will not attempt to account for thoſe com 
' Paſſionate ſentiments we feel for "diſtreſs, or. 
that indignation which is excited by the ap- 
pearance of oppreflion ; but I will. maintain, 
that they are the diſtinguiſhing . honours 
of human nature; and what philoſopher will 
be ſuch an enemy to ſociety, as to aſſert the 
eontrary? 35 N | 
One ſhould not deſtroy an inſect, one ſhould 
not quarrel with a dog, without a reaſon ſuf- 
pr peg - vindicate one through all the courts 
et morality, _- Ke 
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D 3 Compaſſion 
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Compaſſion was not impreſſed upon the hu- 
man heart, only to adorn the fait face wick 
tears, and to give an agreeable langour to the- 

eyes it was deſigned to excite our utmoſt en- 
deavours to relieve the ſufferer, — Vet, how 
often have L heard that ſelfiſh weak neſs, which 
flies from the ſight of diſtreſs, dignified with 
the name of tenderne fs 1 My triend is, I. 
bear, in the deepeſt affliction, and miſery.— 

1 have not ſeen her, — for indeed L cannot bear 

ſuch ſcenes— they affect me too much —thoſe 
who have leſs ane are fitter for this 
world but, for my part, Lown, I am not 
able to ſupport ſuch things. ſhall not at- 
tempt to vifit her, till Ehear ſhe has recovered 
her. anne This have I heard, with an 
air of complaiſance, and the poor ſelfiſh crea 
ture has perſuaded herſelf, that ſhe had finer 
feelings than thoſe generous friends, who were 
ſitting patiently in the houſe of mourning— 
waiting in ſilence the proper moment to pour 
in the balm of comfort, - Who ſuppreſſed their 
own ſenſations, and attended to thoſe of the 
afflicted perſon, —and whoſe tears flowed in 
ſecret, while their eyes and voice were taught 
to enliven'the ſinking heart with the appear- 
 arice of. chearfulneſs.O: .. 

He, who. looks vpon the misfortunes of 

others with indifference, ought not to be ſur- 
_ * prifſed if they, behold his without compaſſion. 
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eompany z in the ſociety of your! equals you 
may enjoy pleaſure; 15 the ſoeiety of your 
fuperiors, you may find rofit; but to be the 
deſt in company, is to'be-1n'the way of grow- 
ing worſe ; the beit means to/improve,-is, to 


be the leaf there. But above all, he the com- 
anion of thoſe who fear the- Lord, and ef | 


is r re, | 


uma Pompithus thokis bit the company of 
good men ſo real a pleaſure, that he eſteemed 


it preferable to a diadem And when the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors ſolieited him to accept o the 
government, he frankly declared, among other 
reaſons: for declining it, the converſation of 
men, who aſſemble together to worſhip God, 
and to maintain an 23-0 wg Dy" „Was "us 
buſineſs and delight; 1— 

It often happens io evnipony, wa in apo- 
thecaries' ſhops, that "thoſe pots which w 


empty, are as gaudily dreſſec of flouriſhed, 
as thoſe that are full. 2 


The life of all life is teh 7 of W 


freedom; ; | offreedomy the difercet and mode- 


Tate uſe of it. 


From ill air we take diſeaſes; from ill com- 
Fe, vices , and imperfections. The beſt 
nowledge of dehaviour is; obſerving decency. 
Complaiſance; renders: a ſuperior. amiable, an 

77 agreeable, and an inferior Derr W. 77 
nome; bt Dig)» nom Aman 
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Be very  cireumſpeet in the choice of your 
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A man without complaifance ovght ww ſizes 
much merit in the room of it. A 

A well bred man, ſays Montaigne, is al- 
ways ſociabla and complaiſant. 

He that is not ſo exact as to pleaſe, ſhould 
at leaſt be. fo affable. as not to diſoblige. 

It is beſt-mourning when ner N belt 
rejoicing when in company. | IT 

Criticiſe upon nothing more than your on 
actions, and you will ſoon ſee reaſon enough 
to pardon the weakneſs of others 

No perſons are more N e than thoſe 
who are full of themſelves: of a KR LEIGH 


Converſation can only conſiſt in good. com- 


Pane to explain the word: —Subtract the 


Impertineatly. talkative, the cantemptuoutl 

ſilent, the illiterate, and the. Hl; bred; baniſh: 
pedantry, affectation, and zudehefs, the re- 
mainder is gad company A ſet of people of: 
liberal, ſentiments, ſolid ſenſe, and juſt ima 
gination,. whoſe wit! is. untinctuned with in- 
delicacy, and their politeneſs clear. of flattery. 
That perſon alone is- fit for converſation, Who; 
1s. free of the extremes of pride and of mean 
neſs; never unſeaſonably talkative or mute, 
and has the faculty ever to entertain, or, at 
, never to offend | his. 1 26 
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e Aiſtalteſu-trutts.may wel. Fe | 
But mark her ſacred dictates well; 
Wboeveri with her lives ar ſtrife; © 
Loſes their better friend for lte: 
Conſcience i is a. high aa awful power, it is 
„nerd 
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next and immediately: under God, our: judge; 
the voice of conſcience is the voice of God z- 
—what it bindeth or loofeneth, is accordingly- 
bound or looſened in heaven, 1 John iii. 21 
The greateſt deference and preciſe obedience 
is due to its command. Its confolations are, 
of all, the moſt ſweet ; and its condemnations 
the moſt tritt 5 ͤ ern; = 
Wherever you go, conſcience accompanies 
you, whatever you fay, do, or but think, it 
regiſters and records in order to the day of ac- 
eount; when all friends forſake you, when 
even your ſoul torſakes your body, conſcience 
will not, cannot forſake you; when your bo- 
dy is weakeſt and-dulleſt, your conſcience is 
then moſt vigorous and active.. Never. more- 
life in the conſcience than when death makes 
its neareſt approach to the body. When it 
ſmiles,. chears, acquits, and comforts, O what 
a heaven doth it create within; and when it 
frowns, condemns, and terrifies, how. are 
our pleaſures, joys, and deligtus of this world 
 elonded,. and even benighted !. tis certainly the- 
beſt of friends . or the worſt of enemies in the- 
Welse 5/0527 arrong ene nope 
He that commits a ſin ſtiall-quickly find 
The preſſing guilt lie heavy on his mind 
. Tho” bribes or füvours ſhould sſfert his cauſe, 
Pronoance him guiltleſs and elude the laws; 
None quits himſelf, his own impartial thought 
Will damn aud conſcience will record the” fault. 
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Pzbere is no true felicity, but in a clear and 
open conſcience, and thoſe are the happy con- 
verfations, where only ſuch things are ſpoken 


and 


* 


| Our foreheads blab the ſecrets of our heart. 
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and weng as we can reflect upon hide with 


ſatisfaQtion,; free from any ſhame, or mixture 
of repentance. A ſtorm in the conſcience, 
will always lodge clouds in the bx r re 
2 e 434 ns #3424 %* Bp 1 4 334 43 
When we are touch'd with ſome i ee in, 1 
How vainly ſilence would our grief conceal, - 


Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd. by an ir 


2 


Serben whe arcthon ? thou cede pow's 
That doſt inhabit us without our leave, 56 


And art within oürfelves another ſelf, - £4 ; 
A maſter ſelf, that loves to domineer: 


And treat the monareh frankly as the llave; 
How doſt thoa light a torch to diſtant deeds, . 
Make the paſt, preſent, aud the farure't 1 IF 
How, ever and anon, awake the ſoul, | 


| As wm A Peal of mae to ſtrange horrors! 


CCC TT 


$5 good 'conſcience/i is do the ſoul whit health 
bs to the body; It preſerves- a conſtant caſe. 
and ſerenity within us, and more than coun- 
tervails all the calamities and afflictions that 
ean befal us. 

No line holds the aer of contentment . | 
faſt as a good conſcience... This cable | 
ſtrong and compact, that when force is _ 
to it, the {training rather ſtrengthens, by. unit- 
ing the parts more cloſe. 

It fareth with men of an evil conſcience, 
when they muſt die, as it _does with riotous 
they will uot 9 when they. muſt pay their debts ; 

ey Will not come to an account, for the diſ- 

ee 
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rruſt they We of their ability to ſatisfy for 
what they have done. 
Moſt men fear a bad name, but few fear 

their-conſciences. 

No man ever offended his own conſcience; 
but firſt. or laſt it was revenge upon him for 
"Is 
Conſcience is thegift of the Almighty That 
moral inſpector is not more ſevere. as an 
enemy, than kind as a friend; was it not this 
that pee the ſufferer of 'Uzz, and was 
he not animated by. the ſuffrage of conſcience,, 


when. he. wiſhed that man might be TITAN 
to plead his cails with God. 


. lives twice who can at once A 
The prefent well, ande'emthe- paſt e 


A regular life is the beſt philoſophy e 
conſcience the beſt law. 


Contentment is: natural wealth, luxury is 
artificial os verty,. and no man has more care 
that he who endeavours after the moſt. richgg,, 


which in their language is endeavouring af- 
ter the moſt happineſs. 


The utmoſt we can hope | for in this world 


is contentment, if we aim at any thing higher, 


we ſhall meet with nothing but grief and diſ- 
appointment. 


e ſhould direct all our ſtudies and endea- 
| yours, at making ourſelyes caſy now and 


happy et. 


= 
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A contented mind is the greateſt bleſſing any 
one can enjoy in this life ; and if, in this life, 
our happineſs ariſe from the ſubduing of our 

deſires, it will ariſe | in the next from the gra- 
| tification of them. | 


* happineſs your point in view? 
* [mean th* intrinfic and the true ;) 
| She nor in camps nor courts reſides, 
Nor in the humble cottage hides; 

_ Yet found alike in every ſphere ; 
„Who finds content will find her there: 
1 Iiis to no rank of life confin'd, 
| But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind, 

MM Be juſtice then your whole purſvit, 
Plant e and content 's the fruit. 


Tue way of virtue is ; the only way to feli- 
eity. 
If you can but live free from want, care for 
no more, for the reſt is but vanit F 
Our pains ſhould be to moderate our hopes 
and fears; to direct and regulate our paſſions ; 
to bear all injuries of fortune or men; and to 
attain the art of contentment. 
To be in a low condition, and eee 
affords the mind an excellent enjoyment of 
--what the ſenſes are robbed of. If, therefore, 
thou wouldft be happy, baing thy mind 10 thy 
eondition. 
What can he want who is: already content; . 
9 who lives within the limits of his circumſtan- 
ces, and who has ſaid to his de ITS, % Thus 
far ſhall ye go, and no farther?” This i is the 


1 
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end of all philoſophy, and poor is the ene 4 
pher who has not. -gained that end. cs | 


| Where dwells this peace, this freedom of the mind? 


Where, but in ſhades remote from human kind: 
In flow'ry vales, where nymphs and ſhepherds _ 
But never comes within the palace gate. [meet, 
Far from the noiſy follies of the great, 

The tireſome farce of ceremonious ſtate; 
Far from the thoughtleſs crowd who laugh and) 
And dance and ſing impertinently gay, n | 
| Their ſhort ineſtimable hours away. 


To communicate happineſs is worthy the 
ambition of beings ſuperior to man; for it is 
the firſt principle of action with the author of 
all exiſtence.—It is God that taught it as a 
rirtue—It i is God that gives the , 


On God for all events depend, | 
You cannot want when God 's your friend, 
Weigh well your'part, and do your beſt, 

Leave to Omnipotence the reſt, 
To Him who form'd thee in the womb, 
And guides from cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother flight ber boy ? 
Can ſhe forget her prattling joy? 

Say then, ſhall ſov'reign love deſert 
The humble arid the honeſt heart ? . 
Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind, 
Yer fay not thou, that Heav'n's unkind, 
God is alike both good and wiſe, 
In what he gives, an and what denies: 


* 
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Perhaps what goodneſs/gives to-day, | 
| To-morrow goodneſs takes away. 


* 


H᷑̃e that from duſt of worldly tumult flies, 
=. May boldly open his undazzled eyes, | 
| AF To read wiſe nature's book; and with delight 
Survey the plants by day, the ſtars by night. 
We need not travel ſeeking ways of bliſs ; 
He that defires contentment cannot miſs; 
No garden walls this precious flow'r embrace, | 
It common grows in every defart place. 


CONVERSATION. _ 


It is highly requiſite to avoid too much fa- 
miliarity in converſation. It is an old Engliſh. 
adage, tos much familiarity breeds contempt ;** 
Jo he that familiarizes himſelf, preſently loſes 
His ſuperiority, that his ſerious air and good 
deportment gave him; and conſequently his 

credit. The more common human things are, 
the leſs they are eſteemed; for communication 
covers imperfections that a prudent reſerve 
concealed. We muſt not be too familiar with 
ſuperiors, becauſe of danger; nor with infe- 
riors, by reaſon of indecency; and far leſs with 
mean people, whom, ignorance renders inſo- © 
lent}, for, being inſenſible of the honours done 
them, they preſume it is their du. 

In your diſcourſe be cautious what you 

fr hey and to whom you ſpeak; how you 
| ſpeak, and when you peak and what you 
| ſpeak, ſpeak wiſely, ſpeak truly. A fool's 
. | Heart is in his tongue, but a wiſe man's tongue 
is in his heart. DL 8 


Plutarch 
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Phe adviſes to moderate and correct all 
baſe, unworthy, and hurtful paſſions; that 
in all our converſations We may be open 
hearted, and fincere, and not ſeek to over- 
reach or deceiye others in any of our dealings. 

Let all your converfation with men be ſober 
and ſincere; your devotion to God, dutiful 
and. decent; let the one be hearty and not 
haughty; let the other be humble, but not 
homely. So live with men as if God ſaw. vou; ; 
' ſo pray to God, as if men heard you. 

Nothing more engages the affections of men, 
than an handſome addreſs, and 8 con- 


verſation 843 


* 


Our converſation ſhould be ſuch, that Youth 
may find therein improvement, women, mo- 
deſty, the aged reſpect, and all men civility./ 

1 aikativeneſs 44 uſually called a feminine 
vice, but it is poſſible. to go into maſculine 
company, where it will be as hard to Hege 
in a word, as at a female gofliping. | 

Controveriies, for the moſt part; leave 
truth in the middle, and are factious at both 
ends. | 2 

Vile and ke expreſſions are the fur 
marks of an abjeQ and grovelling+mind, au 
the filthy overflowing of a vicious heart. 

Speak always according to your conſoierice, 
but let it be done in terms of good: nature, 
eiiie and good manners. 671 

It is a fore method of obliging in converſa- 
tion, to ſhew a pleaſure in giving. attention. 

As men of ſenſe ſay much in a few! words, 
ſothe half-witted have a talent 120 talking much, 
and yet ſay nothing. i 

Some men are Robe for want of matter, or 

| "Th allurance z z 
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xiirarice; and- again, ſome. are Aanikativg* for 
want of fenſe. 

Modeſty in: your diſcourſe will give a. luſtre, 
to. truth, and;an.excule to your errors. 
n and much judgment ſeldom go 

together, f talking and thinking are to 
quite different faculties, and there is commonly 
more depth where there is much leſs noiſe. - 
Buffoonery and ſcurrility are the corrupters 
of uit, as Knavery is of wiſdom. Some are 
ſo black in the mouth, as to utter ſcarce an 
thing that is decent; ſupplying want of Cale 
with want of modeſty, and want of reputation 
P want of ſhame. 

It is a fair ſtep towards happineſs and vir- 
i to delight in the conyer ſat ion of good and 
wiſe men; and where that cannot be had, the 
next point is to Keep no company. at all. 
Dileretion of ſpeech is more than cloquence { 
and.to ſpeak „ aim 6 „is more than to bf 
in exact ord,” Ja, 
The yalue of things are not in their e but 
: uality; ; and ſo of reaſon, which wrapped: in 
few words, hath the greater weight. abs 

A man may contemplate on virtue: in en, 
tude and retirement; but the practical 
conſiſts in its participation, and the ſociety: it 
bath with others; for. whatever is good, is the 
better for being communicable. e 
The talent of turning men into: ridicule, 
and expoſing thoſe we converſe: with, is the 
quoleſcatiorn of little, ungenerons tempers. 

In diſputes, men ſhould give ſoft 5 
atukhard: arguments; they ſhould not ſo much 
"Wwe to vex, as 10 convince an I 75 


Wherever 


* 


An BS 


Wherever the ſpeech is corrupted, ſo is the 
Saad, 47:4 05 
In heat of argument, men are commonly as N 
though they were tied back to back, cloſe 
joined, and yet they oannot ſee each other. 
Familiar e e ought to be the ſchool — 
of learning and good breeding. A man ou 
to make his maſters of his friends, ſeaſoning 
the pleaſure of converſe, with the profit of in- 
ſtruction | i | e ee 
Pleaſure: given in ſociety, like money Tent 
to uſury, returns with intereſt to thote who 
diſperſe it. 3 5 „ 
Modeſty ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from an 
auk ward baſhfulneſs, and ſilence ſhould only 
be evjoined, when it would be froward and 
impertinent to talk; if you ſpeak without 
conceit or affectation, you will always be 
more pleaſing than thoſe who fit like ſtatues, 
without hole or motion. When you are ſi- 
lent, your looks ſhould ſhew your attention 
and preſence to the company. You muſt ap- 
pear to be intereſted in what is ſaid, and en- 
deavour to improve yourlelt by it. 155 
Converſation may be divided into two claſſes 
—the familiar and the ſentimental. +4 
Ik is the province of the familiar, to diffuſe 
chearfulneſs and eaſe—to open the heart of 
man, and to beam a temperate ſunſhine upon 
the mind. | TAIT 1 4 
Nature and art muſt conſpire to render us 
ſuſceptible of the *charms, and to qualify us 
for the practice of the ſecond claſs of conver- 
ſation, here termed ſentimental. © | 
To good ſenfe, lively feeling, and natural 
delicacy-of taſte, muſt be united an expanſion 
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of wink 2nd refinement of hon ht, e is 
the reſult of high cultivation. Fo render this 
ſort of converſation irreſiſtibly attractive, a 
knowledge of the world is requiſite, and that 
enchanting eaſe, that elegance of manner, 
which is to be acquired only by frequenting 
the __ circles of poliſhed life, In ſenti- 
Tents converſation, ſubjects intereſting to 
the heart, and to the imagination, are brought 
forward ; they are diſcufled in a kind of ſpor- 
tive way, with animation and refinement, and 
are never continued longer than: politeneſs 
allows. Here fancy flouriſhes, —the ſenſibili- 
ties expand,—and wit, guided by delicacy, and 
DINER by e rata to the heart. 


COVETOUSNESS. 


Let the fruition of things bleſs the pole ion, 
and think it more ſatisfaction to live richly, . 
than to die rich.; for fince your good works, 
not your goods, will follow you; ſince wealth 
is an appurtenance of lite, and no dead man 
rich, to famiſh in plenty, and live poorly, to 
die rich, were but a multiplying 1 in madueſs, 
and uſe upon uſe in folly. 


_ * Covetouſneſs never judges any thing un- 
lawful, that is Fade 


Hence mad every crime, nor 5 we find 
That any paſſion of the human mind, 
So oft has plung'd the ſoul, or drench'd the bowl, 
As avarice,—that tyrant of the ſoul: 

For he that would be rich, brooks no delay, 
But drives, o'er all, and rakes the ſhorteſt way; 
What 


4 Of 
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What law, or fear, or ſhame, an elt ein 
The greedy wretch-in full purſuit of gain! ? 


It is almoſt a wonder chat covetouſneſs, | 
even in ſpite of itſelf, does not at the ſame 
time argue a. man into charity, by its,own 
principle of Jooking forwards, and the firm 
ex pectation It ( delight in of weine 
its own again with uſury.!* ; 


Oh! impudence of wealth ! Fu all thy ſtore, 
How dar ſt thou let one worthy man be poor ? 


It is a much eaſier taſk to dig metal out of 
its native mine, than to get it out of the co- 
vetous man's coffer. Death only has the key 
of the miſer's cheſt, "A miſer, if honeſt, can 
be only honeſt bare-weight, 


If wealth alone can make or keep us viſt, 
Srill, ſtill be getting, never, never reſt. 


Conſcience and coyetouſneſs are never to obs 

reconciled; like fire and water, they always 
_ deſtroy each other, ne to the predomi- 
nancy of either. 

The only gratification a covetous man gives 
his neighbours, is, to let them ſee that he him- 
ſelf is as little the better for what he has, as 
they. are. . 
en is the moſt ee all character 5 
to that of God Almighty, whoſe alone it Ms 
to give and not receive. 

A miſer grows rich by ſeeming poor; ; an 
extravagant man gre ene by NEDSS, | 


E3 COURAGE. 
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All true courage is derived from virtue, and 


9 


honour from integrity. | PL Ek | 

Tf you deſire to e under 
take nothing raſhly; afd fear nothing you un- 
dertake: fear nothing but infamy; dare aty 
thing but injury. The meaſure of magnani- 
mity is to be neither raſh nor timorous; for, 
magnanimity or true courage, which is an eſ- 
ſential character in a ſoldier, is not a ſavage, 
ferocious violence not a fool-hardy infenſibi- 
lity of danger, or head-ſtrong raſhneſs to run 
inio it; nor the fury of inflamed paſſions, 


broke looſe from the government of reaſon— - 


but a calm, deliberate; rational. courage; a 


Ready, judicious, thoughtful fortitude; the 
courage of a man, and not that of a tiger. 


Let us appear, nor raſh, nor indifferent, 
Im moderate valour ſwells into a fuult; 
And fear admitted into public councils, 
Betrays like treaſon. Shun them both. 


Courage certainly is of no ſex, but a fa- 
culty of the ſoul; and however cuſtom may 
depreſs, or diſcourage it in females, it cer- 
tainly belongs to human nature in general. If 
men poſſeſs àa more determined courage in pe- 
rils, which they foreſee, wömen are allowed 
to be bleſſed with a ſuperior: preſence of mind 


in ſudden dangers ; and, perhaps, the latter is 


one of che moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of 


trus courage. : 
Pex. x1 | b f Preſence 
* 
P Y 


* 4 


True courage but from oppoſition grows, 


Preſehce of 8 d courage indiftreſs; Wy 
Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs. 


But what are fifty, what a thouſand Waves, 
Match'd to the finew/of a fingle arm, 
That ſtrikes for F ? 


cn Tv. Le tral 
Charity mg I * beſt vided Boa of 


things ah perſons, excuſes weaknefles, exte- 


-auates miſcarriages, makes the beſt of riches 


thing, forgives every one, and ſerves all. 

In coder to our final doom and ſentence; we 
need but this one enquiry, Whether we were 
charitable or uncharitable? Fot they who are 
poſſeſſed with a true divine charity, have all 


Chriſtian graces. They who have not this 
divine principle, have no good in them, and” 


that is enough to condemn them, without en- 
quiring what evil they have done. 

When a compaſſionate man falls, who 
would not pity him! Who that has power to 
do it, would not befriend and raiſe him up? 
Or could the moſt barbarous temper offer aq; 
inſult to his diſtreſs, without pain and reluc- 


tance? True charity is always willing to find 


excuſes: in generous. ſpirits, compaſſion is 
ſometimes an over-balance for ſelf-preſerva- 
tion : God certainly interwove that friendly 
ſoftneſs ini-our nature, to be a check upon too 


FE great, a propenſtty towards ſelf-love. 


Under the . gofpel,, God is pleaſed: with va 4 
Eriag ſacriſice; but the offerings of the dead, 


ſuch as teſtamentary chern are, which - are 


intended 
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intended to have no effect ſo long as dre live; 
are no better than dead ſacrifices; and it ma 
be queſtioned, whether they will be brought 
into the account of our lives, if we da no good 
while-living. Thefe death-bed charities, are 
too like a death-bed repentance ; men ſeem to 
give their eſtates to God and the poor, juſt as 
they part with their ehen they can _ 
them no longer.. 
Charity obliges us not. to diftraſt a man. 
eee not to truſt bim dan we know 
8 
The firſt duty of man, next to that of wor- 
ſhip ping the Deity, is, miniſtring o the ne- 
ceſſtics of his fellow creatures. 

Alte we not all citizens of the world? Are 
Ve not all fellow ſubjects of the univerſal 
monarch ? Is not the univerfe our home ? 
Ant is not every mam a brother? Poor and 
illiberal is that charity which. is confined to 
any particular nation or fociety.— Should we 


not 7eel fad the firanger, and him that hath ne 


helper ? 
He who is charitable from motives of 9 | 
tation, will not relieve diſtreſs in ſecret. 
For farther thoughts on, or inducements to 


_ this virtue, I refer my readers to Spectator, 
34 vol. No. 777. 


DEATH. 


Piep re Nie rt with life willingly 5 aul. 


more how to die than to live; if you wou 

live till you were old, live as if you were to 
die when you are young. In ſome caſes ir 

on e more courage to live than to die.— 


He 
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He that is not prepared for death, ſhall be 
erpetually troubled, as well with vain appre- 
aeg as with real dangers; but the im- 
ortant point is, to ſecure a well grounded 
phe of a bleſſed immortality. When the good 
Muſculus drew near his death, how ſweet aud 
pleaſant was this meditation of his ſoul. 
Cold death my heart invades, my life doth fly, 
O Chriſt, my everlaſting life, draw nig: 
Why qoiv'reſt thou, my ſoul, within my breaſt ? 
Tnine angel's come, to lead thee to thy reſt. 
Quit chearfully this drooping houſe of clay; 
God will reſtore it in th* appointed day. | 
Halt finn'd ? I know it, ler nor that be urg'd, 
For Chriſt thy ſins with his ownblood hath purg'd. 
Is death affrighting? true, but yet withal, | 
Conſider Chriſt thro? death to life doth call. 
He triumph'd over Satan, fin, and death, 
Therefore with joy reſign thy dying breath. 


Deſtiny has decreed all men to die; but to 
die well, is the particular privilege of the vir- 
tuous and the good. „ | 

As there is no covenant to be made with 
death, no agreement for the arreſt, and ſtay of 
time; it keeps its pace whether we-redeem 
and uſe it well or not. Serene 
He that hath given God his worſhip, and 
man his due, is entertained with comfortable 


preſages, wears off ſmoothly, and expires in 


pleaſure. | ; 


bog 


Death is no more than a turning us over 
from time to eternity. It leads to immortality, 
and that is recompenſe enough for ſuffering it. 


Death 
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Death i. is the crown of liſe, were death a 
| Poge man had liv'd 3 in vain. | 


The way to bring ourſelves, with caſe, to 
2 contempt of this world, is to think daily of 
leaving it. They who die well, have lived 
long enough; as ſoon. as death enters upon 
the ſtage, the tragedy of life is done. There 
are a great many miſeries which nothing but 
death can give relief to. This puts an end to 
the ſorrows of the afflicted and diſtreſſed... It 
ſets priſoners at liberty; it dries. up the tears 
of the widows, and Lecherleſa; it eaſes the 
complaints of. the hungry and naked; it tames 
the proudeſt tyrants, and puts an end to all 
our labours: And the contemplation on it, 
fupports men under their preſent adverſities, 
eſpecially when they have a HOT. of a 
better lite after this. $a ht 3 


Learn to live welt, that thou may" die 6 too ; ; 
Tp live and die 3s all we have ro do. 


Herb we ſo frm. ſoen ourſelyes die in our 

8 friends, and ſhall we ſhrink at our own change ? 
Hath our Maker ſent for us, and are we'loth 
to go? It was for us our Saviour triumphed 
over death. Is there then any fear of a foiled 
adverſary PETS. EE. | 
The grave lies between us and thi obje & we 
reach after. Where one lives to enjoy what- 
ever he has in view, ten thouſand are cut off 
in the purſuit of it. | 


5 Many are the ſhapes of Death, 
And many are the ways that lead 
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To his grim cave; all diſmal l yet to-the ſenſe 
More terrible at the entrance than within. 


All our knowledge, our employments, our 
riches, and our honours, muſt ende in death; 
ſo that we muſt ſeek a ſanctuary of happineſs 
neee Fab ens Thor pry ores 
When the-ſcene of life is ſhut up, the ſlave 
will be above his maſter, if he has acted a 
better part; thus nature and condition are 
once more brought to a balae. 1 
How poor will power, wealth, honour, 
fame, and titles ſeem at our laſt hour? and 
how joyful will that man be, Who hath led an 
honeſt, virtuous life, and travelled to heaven, 
though through the rougheſt ways of poverty, 
affliction and contempft. „„ 


That life is long, which anſwers life's great end. 
One eye on death, and one full fix'd on heav'y, - 
Becomes à mortal, and immortal man; 


The young man may die ſhortly, but the 
aged cannot live long. Green fruit may be 
plucked; off, of haken down; but che ripe yg. 
will fall of itfelf. e one WRah - 0 OE 


Neath is the privilege of human nature, 
For ever changing, uinperceiv'd the change. 


Our lives are ever in the power of death, 


I was wonderfully affected {ſays a worth 
_ Chriftian)) with a diſcourſe I had lately with a 
elergy man of my acquaintance upon this head, 
which was to this effect: The conſideration 

| : | (laid 


' 


„ THEWMIVE i: 
(faid the good man) that my being is precari⸗ 


. ous, moved me many years ago, to make a 


they are ſo far from having ſoure 


- 


reſolution, which I have diligently kept, ard 
to which I owe the greateſt ſatisfaRion that 
mortal man can enjoy. Every night before I 
addreſs myſelf to my Creator, I lay my hand 
G2 my heart, and aſk myſelf, whether, if 


_ God ſhould require my ſoul:6f me this night, 
1 could hope for mercy from him. The bit- 


ter agonies I underwent'in this my firſt ac- 
quaintance with myſelf, were ſo far from 
throwing me into deſpair of that mercy which 
is over all God's works, that it proved mo- 
tives of greater circumſpection in my future 
conduct. The oftener I exereiſed myſelf in 
meditations of this kind, the lefs was my 
anxiety; and by making the thoughts of death 
familiar, what was at firſt fo terrible and 
ſhocking, is now become the ſweeteſt of my 


_enjoyments, * Theſe contemplations have in- 


deed made me ferions, but not re nay, 
| | my temper, 
that I have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a 


ſecret ſpring of joy in my heart — taſie all 
the innocent ſatisfactions of life pure, as I 


have no ſhare in plealures that leave a ſting 
behind them. . 


* 


Van but dives in death, 
Dives from the ſun, in fairer day to riſe: 
The grave his ſubterranean road to blils. 

| pla 


Death is only terrible. to us as a change | 
of ſtate.— Let us then live ſo, as to make 


it only a continvation of it, by the uniform 
practice of charity, benevolence, ' and reli- 


Don, 


T n E n I y E. „ 
| gion, whichate-t0 be the exerciſes <5 che nett 


lite. pee 4 {2142 37 41 i T 9 #7 7 94161 +4 
. „ 4 


Fond fooliſh man 8 theſe honghtededine, 
And loſe them in his buſineſs, parts, and wine; 
But cauſl thou loſe them? Seſt thon not, each hour, 
Age drop like autumn leaves, youth Rhe u flo wr 
Cut down; do coflins, graves, and tolling bells, 


Warn thee in vain ?—In palaces and. cells, Hal 4 


1 


The heights « of life above eng wales beneath, 1347 | 
In towns and fields, AS, ev'ry where meet death, by 


THE MELTS 
in death's s uncertainty thy danger lies. | 


As the tree: falls ſo miſt it Bi: as «kak 
teaves .us judgment will find us. If fo, how 
impeitfblie oat e ry one of us Ye to ſe- 
cure the favohr bf the Almi ighty Judge, to be 
imereſted in the Redeemef's Fove, and among 


the number of his choſen bi, h it is 
too late. 


Be like Wenn | 5 
All eye, all ear, all expectation of 
mii * h enen on 16, ing 
75:46 Gait, t 80 418141 
In the. deal) — hens we may ſee our own 
mortality, and be taught. live more aud. more 
in the daily expectation of, and preparation 
tor that awiul, hour, to which wefare all haſ- 
tening as faſt as the wings of time can catry 
us; Seek then an intereſt in the. en * 
decmer. aan is 466 1 
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Our birtli i is nothing but our Wenn 
* tapers waſte that ann thexk take fire, n 


* Death is the: end ef fear and beginning of 
felicity: | Death is the law of nature, the tri- 
| bute of the fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the 


path Tiber to IT 4 0 or In: . 
miſery. fo; aig 


* ” 93 - CC: 
v 


Eternity, Wat boundleſs race, YT + "8 308 ; 7 

Which time himſelf can never run braſs 

_ (Switt as he flies, with an unwearied pace :) 

Which when ten ome. thouſand ub arg 
„ 


Is til the ame, and amm co be began. 


We aways dream; the life of man' $2 dream, 7 
In which fieſh tumults agitate bis breaſt 5 6 
Till the kind hand of death unlocks the chain, 
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AG boly Jiſcipline hos the ſoil; Jerfzered 
inſtruction ſow it with the beſt of ſced ; let 
Kill and vigilance dreſs the fiſing ſhoots, di- 
rect the young idea how to ſpread; the way- 
ward paſſions how to move. T hen what 4 
different ſtate of the inner man will quickly - 
take place! Chariiy will breathe her ſweets; - 
and Hope expand her bloſſoms; the perſonal 
virtues diſplay their graces, and the ſocial ones 
THR Ws} "hy e e become iſa + a 

| . OF" tne 


lt Which clogs the noble and aſpiring . 39 
e E 
1101 | 490 1 * we truly . N 
3 EE: r Duc ow, | 15 : 
-» Tt | i 1 332 2.1 * 33 2 II * 7 3 
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the carriage endearing; and-the life honoura- 
ble and u eful. ates 11.47 46 ' 


"Delightful taſk to rear the tender FEY. "Kher 

To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, , 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe th' enliv'ning ſpirit, and to fix 
Ths ter purpoſe in the 1 þ breaſt. 


Poſterity wiſely regulates: the [rewards Yes 
to men of learning, and equals them to the 
| greateſt. princes: - ee thouſand years. after 

their death, their honour is not tarniſhed by 
that of the greateſt heroes. Homer is as well 
known. as; Achilles. The able hiſtorian, the 
famous poet, the great the pious and inge- 
nious philoſopher have an advantage over the 
conqueror and the general. reg centuries 
after they are dead and rotten they ſpeak with 
as much eloquence and vavacity as when liv- 
ing; and all that read their writings perceive 
their genius. The heroes who have rendered 
themſelves famous by their actions have not 
near ſuch an aſcendant over our hearts; for 
he, at one and the ſame iuſtant, perſuades, 
engages, and.captivates the heart of one man 
thut up in his cloſet: at Stockholm, and of 
another that lives in the middle of Paris, Lon- 
don, &c. &c. Heroes are infinitely obliged 
10 poets and hiſtorians, but the latter are ſel- 
dom obliged. to the former. Achilles owes 
part of his glory to Homer. Ik there had been 
110 hiltorians, 1 it ſcarce would have been known 


that there ever was-ſuch a man As Alexander, 
Bees &c. &C. r w ; 


Education is the ruling Motive in moſt of 
| F 2- 3 the 
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| inks of miarikeind:: * key re more Or led 
cultivated in their youth. hen hey have 
been taught early to render thet oy ſocia- 
ble, to bend their tetnpers, $9446 ccommo- 
date their wills to whole of others, it grows 
into a cuſtom, and they beceme imfenſibly 
complaiſant, without thinking of being ſo. 
In ſhort, habit is to them a ſc nne. 
We thonld juſtly conſider religion as the 
parry efſemrial "neceſſary qualification 2 at Abe 
ſame time children ſhould be fitted: fot an ap 
e eee, their ſtat ion in the: rern 
Many are apt to disjoin the ideas of piety and 
politeneſs; but true religion is not only con- 
ſi ſtent with, but necdfſury to the | egos 
Tamer: politenefs. eee I emist 
The end of learning 18 to te G6, And; 
in conſequence of that knowledge, to love hits. 
and to imitate him; as we may the nearer, by 
poſſetfing ourfelves'of \ virtues!” ”2; 1 a 
What ſculprure is” {oa block of mafble, 
education is to the human ſoul. The philo- 
ſopher, the ſaint, the hero, the wiſe the 
good, or the great man, yery often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian; which a proper edu- 
cation might: HAVE. difioterred, and brought o 
mahnt. 
be educator s care Mould be above all 
mines, to lay in his N the e n of 
religion and virtue. 
Parents are more enreful to below wit on 
| their children; than virtue; the art of ſpeak- 
ing well, rather than doing well; but their 
N morals bought to be their: reateſt borieeti. 
An induſtrious. and virtuous education of 
children is a better nn... for them than 
i | | a great 
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a great eſtate. To what purpoſe is it, faid 
Crates, to heap up eſtates, and have no care 
what kind of heixs they leave them to? 

The higheſt learning is-to be wiſe, and the 
greateſt wiſdom to be good. BY: 7 
The great buſineſs of man is, to improve 
his wer and govern his manners. #4328 

Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breeding. 
That civility is beſt, which excludes all ſuper- 
fluous formality. . e grad 
True philoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts more 
in fidelity, conſtancy, juſtice, ſincerity, and 
in the love of our duty, than in a great capa- 
City. ö * IG | 
If our painful perigrinations in ſtudies be 
deſtirute of the ſupreme light, it is nothing 
elſe hut a miſerable kind of wandering. _ 

The mind ought ſometimes to be diverted, 
that it may turn to thinking the better. 
Learning is the dictionary, but ſenſe the 
grammar of ſcience, Poetry is inſpiration 
it was breathed into the ſoul when it was firſt 
quickened, and ſhould neither be ſtiled art 
nor ſcience, but genius. * OASE 

Great men are always reſerved and modeſt, 
and being content with meriting praife, do ng 
endeavour to court it ; and for this they are 
the more praife-worthy, becauſe if vanity 7s 
pardonable, it is in the: man who deferyes 
thoſe ſhining compliments, which are fo be- 
coming to many learned men. Tis ſaid, that 
Racine was a whole year in compoſing his 
tragedy of Phædra, the maſter-piece oi the 
theatre, and before he committed it to the 
ſtage, conſulted his friends a long time, cor- 
rected ſeveral paſſages by their advice, and 
. 8 1 Waited 
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- waited for the ſucceſs of his performance be- 
fore he would preſume to pronounce it a good 
one. Prado wrote: the 2 in a month's 
ume; gave it out boldly. to be acted, and 

aſſured the public it was an excellent piece. 
But it happened to him as it often does to all 
half-witted authors; his works quickly went 
to the chandlers ſhops, whereas Racine's will 

reach to the lateſt. poſterity. . 

Great talents, ſuch as honour, virtue, learn- 
ing, and parts, are above the generality of the 
world, who neither. poſſeſs them themſelves, . 
nor Judge of them rightly in others: But all 
people are judges of the leſſer talents, ſuch as 
civility, affability, and an obliging, agreeable 
* and manner : Becauſe they feel the 
good effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy 
and: pleaſing. ns 56 

Almoſt all the advantages or miſcarriages of 
our lives depend, in a great meaſure; on our 
education. Therefore it is greatly the duty of. 
all who have in any way the inſpection of this 
important affair, by every means poſſible, io 
win young minds to improvement; to the end 
that good parts may not take an evil turn, nor 
indifferent ones be loſt for want of induſtrious 
cultivation. Pu ii, | 

Education, when it works upon an ingent- 
ous mind, brings out to view every latent per- 

fection; which without ſuch helps are never 

able to make their appearance. And, if we. 
take the trouble to look round, we ſhall find 

very few, to whom nature has been ſuch a 

niggard of her gifts, that they are not capable 
of ſhining in one fphere of ſcience or another: 

Since then there is a certain bias towards 
. 5 knowledge, 
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Enowledge, in almoſt every mind, which may 
be ſtrengthened and improved by proper care: 
ſure parents and others ſhould conſider, that, 
in the negle& of ſo eſſential a point, they do 
not commit a private injury-only, as thereby 


they ſtarye poſterity,. and defraud our country 


of: thoſe perſons, who, under better manage-- 
ment, might perhaps make an eminent figure. 


Indeed the difference in the manners and 


abilities of men proceeds more from education, 


than from any imperfections or advantages 


derived from their original formation. 
Vouth moreover is the proper and only ſea- 
ſon for education; if it be neglected then, it 
will ſurely be in vain to think of remedyin 
the overſight in more advanced years; it will 
be too late to think of ſowing it, when matu-- 
rity has rendered the mind ſtubborn and in-- 
flexible; and when, inſtead of receiving the- 


ſeeds, it ſhould be bringing forth the fruits of 


inſtruction. 86255 | 
But there is one point in the article of edu-- 
cation, which is more difficult than any of the 
reſt: I mean the great care that ought to be 
taken to form youth to the principles of reli- 
gion. Vice, if we may believe the general, 
complaint, grows fo malignant now-a- days 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep young peo- 
ple from the ſpreading contagion; if we ven- 
ture them abroad, and truſt to chance or in- 
clinatiort for the choice of their company: It 
is therefore virtue and a perfect ſenſe of their 
duty to God, which is the great and valuable 
thing to be taught them. All other conſide- 
rations and accompliſhments ſhould give way, 


and 
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and be poſtponed, to theſe ; theſe are the folid _ 
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> and ſubſtantial good we moni labour to bs 
we ceafe till they have attained a true reliſh of 


and their pleaſure in then. 


inſpired with humanity, N er arly that 


uůcſe or accident may occaſionally put into: their 


Towing deſcription- of Envy. 


He hated all good works, ah virtuous s deeds, 


% 
TS 


ant and faſten on their minds, neither ſhould 
them, and placed their ſtrength, their glory," 


It is alſo of the firſt conſequence in train- 
ing up youths of both ſexes, that they be early 


its principles be implanted ftrongly in their 
yet tender hearts, to guard them againſt in- 
flicting wanton pain on thoſe animals, which 


er, 
ENVY. 


Hh, 2M heed you \ hechvaroat thatvice called” 
Envy, leſt another's happineſs be your tor- 
ment; and God's bleſſing become your curſe. 
Spencer, in his Fairy Queen, gives the fol- 


W * 


— eee eee Malicious Envy rode 
Upon a venemous wolf, and {till did chaw 
Between his canker'd tee! h a ven'mous toad, 
That all the poiſon ran about his jaw: 

But inwardly he chaw'd his own maw 

At neighbour's wealth, that mare him ever fad : 
For death it was, when any good he ſaw, _ 
And wept, that cauſe of weeping none 6a had ; 
But when he heard of harm he waxed wond'rous 
glad, 


And him no leſs that any like did uſqm; 
And 
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And wao With eratiots read the hungry feeds, 2 
His alis, for want of faith, Ke dotli accuſe, 
SO every g gobd to bad he dot mens. ” 13 
And eke this verſe of famous poeis' wit 

He does backbite, and ſpiteful poiſon _ 
From lep rous mouth, on all that ever wann 


Such one. vile Enn wos. I Sao. Flt, 155 i 


% $1113 
Virtue is not ſecure. againſt envy. "Mem 


will leſſen what rheytwill mot! imitate, It is: 
- obſerved, that tle. moit cenſorious are gene- 
rally the eaſt jodicious; who, having nothing. 
to recommend nkehnet⸗ Min be Hindi 8 
fault with others. pts 
None envy. the merit of others,. bat 8 
3 little or none at all, themſelves, K-29 
that envies, makes another man's virtue his 
ice, anch another ; man's happineſs his tore 
ment, +. whereas, hie that rejoices at the proſ- 
perity of. another, N partaker thereof. 
Some people as much - envy others a good 
ea as 02 vena it 5 ney me 
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bright. 


K man 1 bau no xictue in (himſelf en- 
vieh it in others. | 
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FT he man who envies,. A behota with pain. 
Another? s Joys, ant ſicken at his gain: 

The man-unable to control ie i 17 (4. 
en * undone what. are amd wrath inſpire. 
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„ n Anger's: 


+1 The vain is bow VAR Adige l on of 


| "Anger" $.2.ſhorter frenzy, then ſubdne 


And binds the tyrant ip coercive chains, | 


F en 


which depends eternity; that eſtate, which 
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Jour paſſſon, or your paſſion conquers 7e | 
Unleſs your reaſon holds. the guiding e Wo” +, 


Baſe doh withers-at another's Joy, and hates 
thar excellence it cannot reach. Envy flames 
bigheſt againſt one an the ſame er con- 
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Folly. In what does this man lay out the 
eule of an immortal ſoul? that time on 


well diſpoſed of, might in ſome meaſure pur- 
ehaſe' heaven. What is his ſerious labout ? 
ſubtle machination, ' ardent deſire, and reight 
ing ambition to be ſeen; This ridiculous, but 
true anfwer, renders all grace” cenifure almoſt 


| faperfluons. A ie, 
Of all ses iy Foals are hes enen 
1 they y, eb Jo both of 482 time and 


Va 15 75 1 * 44. f 8 


2 5 on wool not be thovght a fool in others 
cose. be not wife in your o . 

He that truſts to his own wiſdom, proclaiins. 
his own folly. 

1 here” beg leave t6 ſubjoint this' fable; by 
monſicur de la Motte. Juri R made a lot- 
tery in heaven, in Which mortals, as well as 
the gods, were anda habe tickets. The 
prize was wiſdom ; and Minerva got it. The 
mortals murmuted, and accuſed the” gods of 
foot! eh e to wipe off chis aſperſion, 

declared. 
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Ae another. "TR . eg 0 % F; 
The prize was : folly 5 got it, and mared 
it alt Salve, pl 25575 ſatisſied; 5 144 20 
the loſs of w:/Yom was neither regretted 1 
temembeted; l, ſupplied its. place, 34 — fn 
thoſe who had the 1 8 mare A ty, e, 
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knen 998 fe confin'd, © NY M4, | : : 3% 
Tue offspring of a noble mindz I ; 34 21 2008 
| 8 gen'rous warmth which fills the oo N 
And bever felt than e'er [expreſt, © wh that 
Frieda is is a fade attrhion! af 50 Marr, "+1158 
towards the merit we eſteem, or the elch wt 4: 
ons we admire; and produces a mutual incli- | e. 
nation between the two perſons, to promote. 
each others intereſt, knowledge, virtue, a8; — 0 
ha ines A | TR EY » + + +a 
Th here's potting ſo common as pretences to = 
friendſhip; though few know what it means, 
and fewer yet come up to its demands. | By 
talking of it, we ſet ourſelves off; but when * 
we enquire into it, we fee our defects; „ and 
hen we engage in it, we muſt charge through | 
abundance of difficulty. The veneration it 
has challenged in every age (the moſt barbarous 
not excepted), is a ftanding teſtimony of its. _ 
excellence: and the more valuable it is, the: ©: ;; 40288 
more are we concerned to be inſtrue ted in im. 
Monſieut de $acy, in his eſſa upon friend. 
ſhip, treats" to this effect : he "friendſhip - 
which is to be recommended, is union of 12 . An 
Fections, | {ſpringing TOA generous reſpect to — 
n r Virtues! 7" 
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e Wat is maintained by A. ee 12 

manners. It is a great miſtake, to call every 

 trifling commerce by this ſerious name of ta 

Wt 055 empty compliments and: viſhes of © 

55 where no more 1s. intengec than to : 
pals the time, and he w the equipage > ould 


: 
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* Pi at ie e of the practice In; not wipe * 
Pl. off the abſurdity==there is as wide/a difference _ 
* N between a bully and man of honour. 4 
3 Not that title amuſements. arg to be Gans: 
53% e with, the innocence and convenience 'of 
which protects. them, when they, paſs. for no- 
thing but what they are; but certain] they 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from their betters; 
ad the language and profeſſions bear a pro- 
© be to ide realy im Feet they” have on our, 
. cart 
3 | Conformity of inclination is, dhe life of 
*  Gjenathi 
| MS, Whilſt a all are zurſuing. this. common inte⸗ 
kebſt, all are travelſing the ſame courſe, nothing 
Can break the union of their affections and de- 
tires. The danger is only from irregular. mo- 
e and forgetting from which they ſhould. 
act. So long as we maintain a reſpect; 10 this 
5 . of unjon, and keep virtue on the 
| +__ throne, our humour and caprice will be checked 
and ſubdued. If intefsſt can maintain and 
form ſocieties, as we find it does, why hould 
not thoſe who are actuated by a higher prin- 
0808 (and. with. ſuch only is dur Runnels Jy do 
1 as much, if not more. 5 
"IG i} ip f It may be ſaid, from % 1 conclude' that 
=. "ant good men are. friends, if virtue be the 1977 
1 55 1 e (OWE PET 1cnnD holds good, if 
a aft ph | | * they 
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they knew one another, they: would value one 
another, But though friendſhip is founded on 
eſteem, ſo much that it cannot otherways ſub- 
fiſt, there goes, however, ſomething more to 
form it; ; eſteem is a tribute due to merit in 


general; but friendſhip is an improvement 


a 


made upon merit, and —_— us in "a very, 
different degree. 


Such impreſſion has been made upon the 


heart, as cannot be well deſeribed, and works 
like a mother's affections to her own children; 
above thoſe of ſtrangers, as amiable in them- 
ſclives. Thoſe who would have friendſhip 


contined to the narroweſt compaſs, have noti- 


ons of it: the moſt ſublime”; . — number, if 
practicable, may be highly uſeful. 7 
For to have but òne friend, may ſometimes 


. 


be to have none, or, which i is the ſame thing, 


none when we want him; he circumſtances 
of time, and place, and ability too, make it 
proper that we have more than one bottom to 


venture in. The offices of friendſhip are _— 
rious; to direct our choice, ant rectity 
miſtakes: - to ſuſtain: our misfortunes, . | 
rate our joys, and the like. This may poffi- 
3 be better done by the care and endeavours 
of ſeveral. Not that I would have friendſhip 


eee, by profit and convenience; a motive | 


o mean, can produce nothing extraordinar 15 
There is ſomerhing generous in the compoti 


tion, that looks at another man 5 advantage as 
much as his own. 


And that we may not talk without a prece- 


dent for, what we ſay ; the ſages of old, whoſe 
friendſhips were ſo well cultivated, and be- 


came ſo tamous as to be handed down to the 


x Al preſent 
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- preſent time, even theirs was divided into ſe- 
| veral flreams. The molt polite nations, and 
their philoſophers too, gave us examples of 


that ſort to build upon. It were difficult to 
determine, juſt how many make a ſufficient 


88 of friends; ſome fix the number at 
three, others allowing a greater latitude; but 
this rule will ſerve us, the fewer the better ; 
and he who thinks he has a great number of 
friends, has moſt reaſon to believe he has none. 
Tt was a good'return of Socrates, when his 
* houſe was thought too little, Would to God, 
J could fill it with true friends ;”” ſaid he: 
After all, if one could have a barn full, one 
would wiſh for no more than a cloſet would 
hold. Let the matter at leaſt turn upon this, 
ſerting aſide the reaſons I have offered: — The 
difficulty we ſhall find in the choice of our 
friends, will make us rejoice that we have 
but few to chooſe. Of ſuch importance is the. 
work, 'tis ſo hard to ſucceed, and ſo. dange- 


.  Fous to miſcarry, ſo ſevere an enquiry into. 


the inclinations and merit of the perſon, and 
the experience we muft run through, before 
we are ſafe in their hands, will convince us, 
that to gain three or four in the courſe of our 
life; is to employ it well. Whence is it, ſo 
many friendſhips clapped up on a ſudden, 
which have the air of veteran, not of raw, 
undiſciplined affetion, and look like the 
meeting of old friends, not of new ones 
whence can it be, theſe ſo. promiſing and 
- Kindly advances ſhould be ſo ſoon overturned ? 
tis becauſe they began too ſoon, and run up 
too faltz And is there, any myſtery in this, 
bat Time thould deſtroy what we ſet up wich- 
„ | e out 
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out conſulting him? We meet, and at firſt 
ſight like one another well, the next thing is 
to ſay ſo, the next, in courſe, to be dear 


friends. We vow and ſwear eternal amity ; 
and when we go to conſidering, we find him 


out ; we grow cool ;—and -at length come to 
hate him. We ſwing ourſelyes up by main 
force, and our own weight brings us down 
again, Would you contract a friendſhip that 


ſhould laſt a long time, be a long time in con- 


tracting it. | 
Plutarch thus deſcribes the perſon a friend 


| ſhould be. As to the perſon of whom we are 
to make a friend, he muſt be endowed with 
virtue, as a thing in itſelf lovely and detirable, 


which conſiſts of a ſweet and obliging temper 


of mind, a lively readineſs in doing good of- 


fices; than which qualifications, nothing is 


more rarely found in nature. To this a fa- 
miliar converſation muſt be added; for the 
perſon whom we deſire to make our friend, 
muſt not caſually be picked up at a tavern, or 


an eating houſe, nor at a promiſcuous meeting 
at 2n.horſe race; but one choſen upon long 


x and mature deliberation, confirmed by ſled 


converſe, and with whom, as the proverb ſays, 
« we have eaten a buſhel M4 ſalt.” | 
From a vicious man I 


mean one liable to failings, as all men are, 
but one that acts without any regard to honour 
and conſcience. He's out of his element that 
makes an engagement that is not ſupported 


only by principles of virtue. True friendſhip, 


b ounded, is a bleſſing, in which virtue, 
has the ſole property. And as virtue has but 
| 5 JJ 6 + 5 OP 


15 


ould defire to ſtand 


off altogether. By a vicious man I do not 
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Few temporal rewards to -propoſe, thoſe few 


are to be found no where elſe. | 


Equality of birth and fortune; is by ſome 


made a point neceſſary to a well .conftrufted 
friendſhip; and it muſt be ſaid, that the rule 


ever to be embraced, if we could, when we 
pleaſed, find as good men of uur own rank, as 
elſewhere. But conſide ring that there are feu 


of any rank fit to be choſen, we ſhould look 


at the ſolid foundation of merit, and paſs by 
mere accompliſhments. We make no league 
with the coat of arms and the liveries, but 


with the man, and that part of the man too, 


that is conſidered abſtractedly from both.— 


I beſe things are not fixed to the freehold. 


Not but that one ſhould carry it with that 


diſtance and regard which is due to perſons of 


condition. If they condeſcend to lay aſide 
their ſtate, there is no reaſon we would take 
advantage of the level. One would not pre- 
ſume farther upon the behaviour of a man 
genteely bred, than another that wanted that 
advantage. But, on the other hand; there are 
inſtances to be met with, of ſuch as have out- 


- Rretched expectation, as well as thoſe that 


| Pauſe, pouder, lift, not eager in the chace, 


have fallen ſhort of it. Theſe ſhould be looked 


upon with as much favour, and more, for 
having hammered themſelves out into the per- 
fections they have. NETS 


Deliberate on all things with thy friend 1 
But ſince friends grow not thick on ev'ry bow, 


Nor.ev'ry friend unrotten at the core; 
Firſt on thy friend deliberate with thyſelf; 


Nor 


1 


C 
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Nor jealous of the choſen, fixing, fix; tC ,- 
Jadge before friendſhip, then boiifide an each, 
Well for thy friend ; but nobler far for thee; 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize ! 
A friend is worth all hazard we can run. 


Poor 1s the friendleſs maſter of the world: 
A world i in ches ae a friend is gain. 


The 8 duty of a friend is, an induſtri- 
ous purſuit of his friend's rea advantages : fi- 
delity in his truſts, aſſiſtance in alf his wants, 
and a conftant endeavour for his advancement 
in piety and virtue, for fo ctoſe is the connec- 
tion, that this is the expreſſion of God him- 
_ felt, ſpeaking of a friend: Tay FRIEND, 
WHICH IS AS THINE OWN SOUL. Deut. 
xiii. 6.— 
Revenge (fays de Sacy }, which is never to | 
be indulged, is between friends moſt of all a 
erime, and yet it will ſometimes creep in, 
under the diſguiſe of juſtice ; and here the ea- _ 
fineſs of revenge may encourage us to it. We 
know the man tothe bottom, and can therefore 
- injure him a hundred ways; but, this ig un- 
generous—inhuman ! All that we can honour. 
ably allow: ourſelves in, is to ſhew, by a gen- 
tee] behaviour, what he has loſt, who has 
forfeited our friendihip ; by our generous con- 
duct, to diſcover the fault in his, and make 
him ſuffer in the reproach of his own breaſt, 
To be unconcerned'at his misfortunes, or ſuc- 
ceſs; to look upon him with the averſion of 
an iin, is paſſion, and not juſt refent= * 
ment. His betraying your ſecrets will not 
Juſtify * in e his. You will meet 
WY x | wi 
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with more favourable opinion from the; beſt 
of men, while you; are ſo generous to ſuffer 
rather than LAS , | 
you deſerve ſuch uſage, if you can allow it in 
yourfelf. There is no relief but patience, ad- 
mitting it qgtherwife, ou open a door to all 
manner of diforder.. Friendſhip has no ſting 
to revenge affronts with; the remorſe which 
a guilty perſon feels, and the diſgrace he meets 
with abroad, if his character be known, is the 
puniſhment we-thould content ourſelves. with 
inflicting. 63:4? 41 | 
. Among the friends, we ſhould caſt off, I 
reckon thoſe that ſtick as long as fortune is 
kind, but turn with the tide, and keep at a 
\. diſtance; thofe flies that follow the honey-pot 
while there is fomething to be. had, and take 
their leave when there is no more to be hoped 
for. A true friend may be. forgiven, it in 
time of proſperity he ſeem to neglect you, but 
he is not worth having, who negle&s you in 
diſtreſs; for 'tis then his duty comes on, when 
things go againſt you; to ſuſtain and comfort 
you when you are in trouble; and to bear a 
part of your burden. 4 be 
Me think we come up to the higheſt pitch 
of friendſhip, when our puxſe is open to our 
friends. It' is true, comparatively. reckoning 
he is a generous man that will do ſo much; 
but that is not enough: — If to part with our 
money to thoſe we profeſs an affection for, be 
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ile higheſt piece of friend ip, pray what muſt 
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the loweſt be? Is it ſuch a mighty piece of 
buſineſs to do that for the deareſt perſon on 


earth, which we do to gratify a vain humour ? 
What common humanity or applauſe will put 


41 LV 
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us upon, ſurely, amongſt friends, is not to 
be reckoned an act of tranſcendant kindneſs, 
vrhen it is no more than giving to another felf, 
and paying of debts. Is there any thing more 
certainly due, than what we are engaged to by 
the alliance of friendſhip? Let a man incur 
the diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, and warmly 
embark in my ſervice, I'll own fuch a man to 
be a friend indeed, generous, and affectionare, 
one cannot praiſe him too much. Let him 
open his purſe to one he loves, this comes 
ſhort of the other. A man of honour, upon a 
flender triendihip, will do as much as this. 
To cry up the parting with our pence, for the 
higheſt ſacrifice that can be paid to friendthip, 
is the ſign of a grovelling i irit, that knows 
not what is truly noble. The people of old 
had better notions of the matter, who would 
borrow to give others in diftreſs, and think 
they had done no more than their duty. 
Wherefore, he that fails in this point, is 
not worth our acquaintance; he that deſerts a 
man to ſave a pocket, will never hazard life 
and reputation in his ſeryice. Virtue is the 
principle of union, but vice is often ftragg 
enough to make a ſeparation. Adverſity is a 
time to try how ſincere the- profeſſions were; 
if they paſs that teſt, we may depend upon 
c V 
With three ſorts of men enter into no ſe- 
rious friendſhip : — the ungrateful man, the, 
multiloquacious man, and the coward. The 
firſt cannot prize your favours; the ſecond 
cannot keep your counſel; and the third dares 
not.vindicate your honour. 7 r 
Of all felicities, how charming is that of a 
5 5 firm 


\ 


other. And he that i is a mien to himſelf, Dy 
| | alſo 
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firm and gentle friendſhip; it e our 
cares, foftens our, ſor rows, and affiſls us in 
extremities ; it is a ſovereign antidote againſt” 
calamities. Nature, within the ſoul of man, 


has formed nothing more haben or more _ 
than ay mt „ (GE „ 


Keen are to friends leſſer nay Wan 
Honour and ſervice to each ot her pay; 

But when a dark cloud comes, grudge hot to lend 
"Thy head, thy warty thy fortune to ny friend. 


Fatrubsnit! eee cement of the ſoul; 
Sweetner of life, and folder of ſociety, 
Lowe thee much. Thou baft deferxd from me, 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I prov the labours of thy love, F 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Auxious to pleaſe. = 


— 1 'T'was bas den wt 
' Foo exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed, 
Not io return, how paiifuk the remembrance ! 


Tt e friendſhip, which is i 


on virtue, cemented by eſteem and ſympathy 


— That uniting of virtuous hearts cannot be 


eaſily diffglved—nor W Lach: are to each 
a dearer ſelf. : 


Where heart meets heart reciprocally ſoft,” WT 
Each others 717 to repoſe clivine. $47! 


re 8 are than SE Sk els to each. 
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alſo a friend to mankind. There is no reliſh 
in the poſſeſſion of any thing without a part- 
ner, I 5 ; 
It was ever my opinion, ſays Horace, that 
a chearful good-natored. friend is ſo great a 
bleſſing that it admits of no compariſon. 
Cicero ufed to ſay, that it was no leſs an 
evil for a man to be without a friend, than to 
have the heavens without a fun. And 'So- 
crates thought friendſhip the ſweeteſt poflef- 
ſion, and that no piece of ground yielded 
more, or pleaſanter fruit than a true friend. 
Fortune, honours,— life itfelf, are ſacrifices 
due to the facred connection of friendſhip. 
That friendſhip alone, which flows from 
the ſource of virtue, fupplies an uninterrupted, 
an inexhauſtible ſtream of delight. 4 
Haſtily contracted friendſhips, Ne 
promife the leaſt duration or ſatisfaction; as 
they too often may de found to ariſe from 
deſign on one ſide, and weaknefs on the other. 
True friendſhip muſt be the egy of.long and 
mutual eſteem, ſatisfaction, and knowledge. 
Only good or wife men or women, can be 
friends; others ate but companions. 
The kindneſſes of a friend lie deep, and 
whether preſent or abſent, as occaſion-ferves, 
he is ſolicitous about our concerns. 
Friendſhip improves happineſs, and abates 
miſery, by- the doubling of our joys, and:di- 
viding of our grief. | 
The bet friendſhip is to prevent A Funct 
and never put a man to the confuſion of aſk- 
ing, To aſk is a word that lies heavy on the 
tongue, and cannot be uttered but-with, a de- 


c  JeRted countenance, We ſhould therefore 
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ſtrive to meet our friend in his wiſhes, i we 
cannot prevent him. 


A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows : 
One ſhould our intereſts, and our paſſions be, 
My fr iend muſt flight the man rhat ee me. 


It is no flattery to give a friend a due cha- 


racer; for commendation is as much the duty 


of a friend, as reprehenſion. 

There cannot be a greater treachery than 
firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then 3 
. 

Piofyertty i is no juſt A adverfity is the. 155 
on balance to try friends. 

Falſe 1 is their conceit, who ſay, The way | 
to have a friend, is, not to make uſe of him. 
Nothing can give a greater aſſurance, that two 
men are friends, than when experience makes 
them mutually acknowledge it. 

Wealth without friends, is like life 9 
opt health; the one an uncomfortable Wien, | 
and the other a miſerable being. 

bal) FTIR Nag this world i is but a wilder- 

eſs. - 
Wy Nothing is more grievous, 3 the loſs of 
that friendſhip which'we have greatly eſteemed 
and va! 'ued, and which we leaſt feared woull 
fail us. 

We ma eaſily ſecure ourſelves from open 
and ore enemies; but from ſuch as, un- 
der a pretence of amity, deſign an injury, 
there is no ſanctuary. Who would imagine 
that a Ae ent countenance could harbour vil- 
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A friendſhip of intereſt laſts no longer than, . 


the intereſt continues; whereas true Affection | 
is of the nature of a diamond; it is laſting, '2 
and it is hard to break. 5 f 

A faithſul friend is the leide of 0 8 
and this excellency i is invaluable. . _ 

Friendſhip has a noble effect upon all acci- 
dents and conditions; it relieves our cares, 
raiſes our hopes, and abates Our fears. + 5 8 
friend Who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf 
into a new pleaſure ; and by opening his mis- 
fortunes, leaves part of them behind him. 

All men have their frailties; Wwhocver looks 
for a ſriend without imperfections will never 
find what he ſeeks; we love ourſelves with 
all our faults, and we ought to. love our 
friends in like manner. 

Whoever moves you to part with a true 
and tried friend, has certainly a deſign to 
make way for 4 treacherous enemy. 

He is happy that finds a true friend in ex- 

. tremity ; but he is much more ſo, who finds 
not extremity, -whereby to try his friend. 
Friendſhip is the moſt ſacred of all mo 
bonds. Truſts of confidence, though win 
any expreſs ſtipulation of caution, are. yet 
in the very nature of them, as ſacred as if- 
they were guarded by a thouſand articles of 2 
conditions, *. 
A true and faithful friend is a living trea- 


ſure, a comfort in ſolitude, and a ſanctuary 
: in diftreſs, 


For is there ot bo air i in \ all the dewy land- | 
ſcapes |  [avght'ſo fair 

Of the hogs nature's faireſt forms—1s | 

; . As 8 
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As virtuous friendfhip ? or the graceful tear 
That ſtreams from others woes. | 


—— 


Some caſes are ſo nice, that a man cannot 
appear in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſo- 
lieitiagg wholly to his friend. For the pur- 
poſe; a man cannot recommend himſelf with- 
out vanity, nor aſk many times without un- 

/eaſineſs ; but a kind proxy will do juſtice to. 

his merits, relieve his modeſty, and effect his 

buſineſs without trouble or bluſhing. 

An enemy may receive hurt by our hatred; 
but a friend will ſuffer a greater injury by our 
diſſimul ation. n 

here is requiſite to friendſhip more good- 

f neſs and virtue, than dexterity, of wit, or 
height of underſtanding; it being enough, that 
they have ſufficient prudence to be as good as 
they ſhould be, in order to the completing a 
virtuous friendſhip. .. _ 5 

Friendſhip's the gentle bond of faithful 
minds. 5 3 2885 


* 


9 


Friendſhip is the joy of reaſon, | 
Dearer yet than that of love; 5 
Love but laſts a tranſient ſeaſon, 
\ . Friendſhip makes the bliſs above. 
Who would loſe the-ſecret pleaſure, _ D ? 
Felt when ſoul with ſoul unites ; 
Other bleſſings have their meaſure, 
; Friendſhip without bound delights, 


As certain rivers are never ſo uſeful as when 
they overflow, fo hath friendſhip nothing more 
excellent in it than exceſs, and doth rather 
offend in her moderation than in her * . 
82 | 5 5 
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be wind never undends irſelf To Agreenbly, 


io the converſation of a well choſen friend. 


There is indeed no bleſſing in life that is any 


way comparable to the njoyment of a diſcreet 
and virtuous friend. It caſes and unbends tha 


mind, —it clears and i improves the underſtand- 
ing, engenders thought and Knowledge, Alte. 


mates vittue; and good reſolution, ſoothe 


alla 
— * the: Vacant 'hpurs.of By % 


Friendſip's the chie feſt good, the balm of lit, 
The bane, of faction, antidote of ſtrife, 

The gem that virt uaus breaſts alone can _ 
The Hg of "patience, and che ſeal of . 


Ot all aſſlociqzinns, Soca is none fo fem 
and noble, as when virtuous hearts are linked 


rogether by a>correſpondence of manners, and 
Luc een of converſ ation. | 

The rare qualities: of friendſhip are virtue, 
piety, good ſenſe; thereon, are founded admi- 
ration and elle and en ee muſt {till 
Ie it. 4 

A friend ie a precious Jewel, aeithia whoſe 


boſom we may unload our ſatraw s, and unfold 
our ſecrets. 


It will be very Gs ber all that have entered q: 


Into any ftri& friendſhip, to make one ſpecial 
article in the agreement. That they - ſhall 


ect W and nne hap. | 
Sn A T I T: * DE. 


01 Now axvlable is eratitade'! eſpecially 
it 


OW has the 208 77 Lak Benefactor for its | 


OR i | . 


s the paſſions, and finds  cmploymone for 
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obe 1 have er enn le 
as the moſt exalted principle that can actunte 
che heart of man. It has ſomething in it no 
ble, diſintereſted, and (if I may be allowed 


_ tlie term) generouſiy devout, -Repentance ns 


dicates our mug; fallen, and prayer turns 
chiefly upon a regard to one's ſeff. But the 
exerciſe of gabe ſubſiſted in Paradiſe; 
When there Wäse no fault d deplore; ahd will 
be Perpetusted In heaven, when God ſhall be 
en, | 
"Demoſthenes: ſaid, it dess meth⸗ him, Who 
receibeth = benefit from another man, for cver 
to be ſenſible of it; but him that beſtowed it, 
preſently to forget it. He is unjuſt, ſaid 80+ 
crates, who does not return deſerved thanks 
for any benefit, es the Sagas friend 
er et eiten adv e n 
There is no vice nor i failing, of man, that 
doth ſo much unprinciple humanity, as ingra- 
titude ; ſince he»who is guilty *ob tm: Jives un- 
Worthy of his own ſoul, that hath-not yirtue 
enough to be obliged, nor to-acknowledge the 
due merits of the obiger. i gg 
It is as common'a thing for gratitude to be 
We for hope to he mindful.: 1 1 
ithout good nature and gratitude, man 
had as well live in a wilderneſs, as in a oy 
ciety. | ns 3307 07 e Arr On: 
He who receives 2 good turn, ſhould, hfver 
forget it, d ho does oney! thould. never. 16+ 
member it. 
It is the charaQer! lof Gil Srihy- nature, 
to write Injuries in marble, and er in 
Ir Wo ine een df 7: 
. He that 1 * * the 25 
1 ; On 
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both of God iand man ; for without it we can 
neither be ſociable nor religious 
> only on the good- will 114 fel have will to be 
grateful, ſays Seneca, I am ſo 
\ If gratitude: is due from man to man, ho-w-w 
much more from mans iosthis Maker? The 
Supreme Being does not only conter upon us 
thoſe bounties which proceed more immedi- 
atelytfrom his hand, but even thoſe benefits 
high are conveyed to us by others. —_ 
bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him 
who is the great Author of Good and Father 
F oft oo ted Sacco 
ratitude, when exerted towards one ano- 
the, naturally /produces:a-veryſpleaſing ſen- 
ſatioh in the mind of a gratefil man: it exalts 
the ſoul into traptute, When it is employed in 
this great objeck ob gratitude; ; on this benefi- 
dent Being, who has given us every thing we 
hope: for, * E an E 


1 
* 


7 "LY ** % i# * * 1 f 
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Ungenerousſthe man, and-baſe of heart, 
Wuod takes the kind, and pays ti ungrateful rt. 
deu eri bene eee 
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; Obſerve the various actions and tempers of 

men, and paſs by human infirmities wich a 
genetous gteat ness . 
-- (Good nature is the very air of a good mind, 
the: ſign of à large and geherous ſoul, the pe- 
culiar foil on whi&h' virtue pröſpers. There 
is far more fatisfackion in doing, than receiv- 
ing good. To relies whe oppteſſed, is the © 
R H 2 moſt 


— 
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moſt glorious act a man is capable of; it is in 
ſome meaſure doing the buſineſs of God and: 


Providence; and is e with a heavenly. 
pleaſure, unknown but io hog that are : bene 
ficent and liberal. 8 

It is not in the power of a man to- 
refuſe making another man e where le 
has both ability and cpportunity.. | 

Goodneſs. is generous and diffuſive. It is 
1 mind and fiveetnefs! of temper . 
modeſt and ſincere, inoffenſive and obliging. 

Where this quality is predominant, there is à 
noble forwardneſs for Sake benefit , àn ar- 

dour to relieve the wants, to remove the op- 

ener ons, and detter the condnivg uf ny man- 

In e n 

No character is more glorious, none more 
attractiye of univerſal admiration and reſpect, 
than that of helping thoſe who. are in no con- 
dition of helping themſelves. 

We read a pretty paſſage (fans Philologas) 
. a certain cardinal, whe, by the multitude. 
of his generous actions, gave occaſion for the- 
world to call him, Phe patron of the poor.“ 
_ This. ecclefiaſtic prince had a conſtant cuſtom. 
once or twice a week to give public audience 
- to allindigent pepple in the hall of his palace, 
and to relieve every one according to their 
various neceſſities, on the motions of his own 
bounty. One day a poor widow, encauraged. 
by the fame of his generoſity, came into the 
hall of this cardinal, with her only child, a 
| beautiful maid, about fifteen years of age... 
When. her. turn came to de -heaxd;, among a. 

crowd of / petitioners, the cardinal. diſcerning 
the FAIRE of. an n n y: 2 
ace. 


* 


o 
— 


face and carriage, as alſo in her daughter, he 
encouraged her to tell her wants freely, — ſhe 
bluſhing, — and, not without tears, thus ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to him: “ My lord, I owe 


for the rent of my houſe, five crowns, and 


ſuch is my misfortune, that I have no other 
means to pay it, ſave what would break my 
heart, ſince my landlord "threatens to force 
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me to it; that is, to proſtitute my only 
daughter, whom 1 have hitherto, with great 


care, educated in virtue. What I bes of 
your eminence is, that you would pleaſe to 


impoſe your. authority, and protect us from 4 


the violence of this cruel man, till, by our 
honeſt induſtry we can procure the money for 
him.” The cardinal, moved with admiration 


at the woman's virtue and innocent modeſty, 
bid her be of good conrage ; then he immedi- 


SS 


ately wrote a billet, and giving it into the 


widow's hands, Go, ſaid he, to my ſteward, 


and he ſhall deliver thee five crowns to pay 


thy rent. The poor woman overjoyed, and 


retufning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, went 
directly to his ſteward, —and gave him the 


note, which when he read, be told her gut 


fifty crowns. She, 'aſtoniſhed at the meaning 
of it, and fearing it was the ſteward's trick to 
try her honeſty, refufed' to take above five, 
_ faying, ſhe mentioned no, more than five to 
the cardinal ; and ſhe was ſure it was ſome 


miſtaie. On the other fide, the ſteward in- 


ſiſted on his maſter's order, not daring to call 


it in queſtion; © But all the arguments he could 
uſe were inſufficient to prevail on her to take 


more than five crowns. Wherefore, to end 


the controverſy,; he offered to go with her to 
%%WCCa.ͤ.... 8 


= 


” 
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truly great men ſtamp on hearts ſincerely ad- 
dicted to virtue. „ n 


it, by way of repriſal. 


a 


\ W 


=. 


We 


A 


Dr nnd raft hint... When cher 
dame before that munificent prince, and had 
| e of the buſineſs ;—it is true, 


— ſaid he, I miſtook in writing fifty crowns., + 


_ Give me the paper, and L will rectify it. 


Thereypan he wrote again; ſaying this to the 
woman, ** So much candour* and virtue de- 


| ſerves * þ ecompence. Here k have ordered 
you five, hundred crowns; What you. can 


* 


ſpare of it, lay up as a dqwry to give with 


your daughter in marriag ee. 
. What a mighty impreſſion the actions of 


, 


wy 


The words of Louis XII. of France ſhewed- 


; a. great and noble mind; who being adviſed to. 
| puniſh- thoſe that had wronged: him before he 


was king, anſwered, it is not becoming a 
king of France to revenge injuries done 10 a. 


1 n ene 
The conferring a happineſs on anx creature, 
is certainly the higheſt enjoyment of the hu- 
man mind! but the paying it to an amiable 
and deſerving, object, mult. heighten, the ſenti- 


i 1 


ment even te tranſport. 


St 15 extraordinary inſtance of generoſity. in 
an A 
to aſhes one of the principal moſques of Cairo, 


z) ptian e d Conflagration having reduced 


the ans Bo uted this calamity to the. 
hatred of the Chriſtians; and, without exa- 
mining if ſuch an accuſation was well, found- 
ed or not, ſeveral. young people ran to the 
quarter inhabited by Chriſtians, and ſet fire to 


; mJ > #: 7 1 Tn. big 
Such an ovtrage deſerved the: ſevereſt pu- 


tors 


' ao 
. 


— 
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to / death 
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tors to be apptehended; but, as the number 


was very greats; he could not — 7 — to doom 

many young perſons, Who were 

hurried into this py more by gallon: ha | 
malice. MY 3 3 $40 en 2: 

As many. lots were thrown into an urn as 

amounted to the number of culprits: ſome 


few of theſe were marked, DEATH ; and all: 
the others condemned che drawers ouly to the: 
correction of rods- 


When they had all a lots ont of 
the fatal urn, one of thoſe deſtined to death, 
oried out in a tranſport of grief, I do not 
regret the loſs of life; but how will my pa- 
rents, ovetwhelmed with ſorrow, and reduced 


to the greateſt miſery... be able o live wirhout 
my aſſiſtance?“ 


One of thoſe that had read death, replied 
to him that was lamenting his fate : F riend, 
L have neither father nor mother; my life is 


of no uſe. 10 any one; give me your lot and 


take mine.“ The  farpriling ſacrifice excited 
the adiniration 10 every one preſent, and the 


governor, who was ſoon informed of 1 it, Ur 
doned * os criminals, | ö 


HONESTY. 


e man is * to has an how x man, 


WY but all cannot be great men; he'that is good 


1s great, and if the fooliſh eſteem him not ſo, 
let him ſt and to the verdict of his own conſci- 
ence, Where there may be a ſuſſicient ground 
of reproach, yet an honeſt man is always ten- 


Nee of his ons" $ * from the 


BG | ſenſe 


. 


\ 


a knave f A 3: Fried 0 344; 250 is: 


{\ 
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| Tice of his own frailty. An honeſt an lives 


not to che world, bur te himſelf. bs 455 0 
pf 18 TR 


* wit 's A eher and a chief” s a rod, 
An orci man 8 the nobleſt work of God. 


r 


here are fer perdens to be aun but 
Meh are more-concerned for the reputation of . 


/ wit and ſenſe, than honeſty and virtue. 


He only is worthy of eſteem, that knows | 
what is Juit and honeſt, and dares to do it ; 
that is maſter of his own paſſions, and. ſcorns 
to be ſlave to another's. Such an one, in the 
loweſt poverty, is a far better man, and me- 


- rits more reſpect, than thoſe ga things, who 


owe all their-greatneſs and nnn, 10 their 
rentals and revenues. 


Tricks and treachery are the practice of 
ie that have not ſenſe enough to be ho- 
neſt. They who have an honeſt and engaging 
look, onghit to ſuffer double peviſment it 
* 'belie it in their actions. FR 

"Honeſty is ſilently commended even by the 
practice of the mo wicked; $ rd their deceit 
is under its colour. 

The Dutch have a good en be Thefts 
never-enrich ;. alms never impoveriſh.; pray- 
ers hinder no work,” 

It is not ſo painful to an honeſt man to 
want money, as to owe it. 

The want of juſtice is not only u benen, | 
but the want of mercy. The rich man went 
to hell for not ee Lazarus, though: he 
' wronged him not. 14 


There is nothing in the world worth Bang 


The 
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The difference there is hetween honour and 

; honeſty, ſeems to be chiefty-in. the motive; the 
mere honeſt man does that from duty, which 
8 ee does . the: mw herd 
5 ane ;} 


To others do, what you from theme - 
Nor ever this, the ſam. of law, neglect... : 

F = 193 10 

8 more honeſty. a man has,. the if 
affects the air of a ſaint—the affectation af 
zige wasch on the face pie. 15 
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1% A "HONOUR. | | 
git 0 „ 
TH Tabs honour (ſay 8 doctor Hildru Ie 4 
ed in the ſoul. It is a Kind of 2 ennis, 
riſing from a generous heart, and flowing. 
with a natural and cafy. deſcent. into all the. 
different traces of life, and channels of duty; 
_ refreſhing; invigorating, and adorning all the: 
_ faculties: of the ſoul, language of the tongue, 
the very air of the face, the motion of the 
body. It, diſplay „ itfelf in a natural unaf- 
feed. greatneſs and firmneſs of mind, | 
proved by. a train of religious refleclions, and: 
generous actions, in which.perional-virtue and. 
real merit truly conſiſt.. . 
The bulk of mankind are caught by 85 
The pompous ſound of titles and glitter of, 
ornaments ſtrike their ſenſes, attract their 
attention, raiſe their admiralion, and extort 
from them all that reverenee which is due only. 
to eminent and diſtinguiſhed merit; while real 
virtue and true 8 paſs alentiy through. 
"w__ world, unheeded and unregarded, but 5 


— * 
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ths wippy and diſeerning few, Wwe are ſenſi- 
dle of its merit, or enjoy! the bleſſed commu- 
een of e dnflgence; ' RI eee 275 
For te do gbd, to be NET mankinb, 
to alleviate the diſtreſſes, and promote the 
peace and happineſs of our fellow creatures, 
f the f SR RAGE,” "the" nöbleſt Ambitién 
that Fan S e che heart of mail! * But the 
bulk of mankind judge otherwiſe. Noiſe.and | 
| ew, title and equtþage; g litter bene, 
conſtitute the whole itea S 'honourfand'who- 
ever: can command al intereſt ſuffcfent to 
procure, and an affluence ſufficient to ſupport 
them, becomes! thereby not only a man of 
honour, but even A ſubordinate fountain of 
bonour, enabled i to produce others after his 
kind, and nebpagat the ' honourable! Tpecies 
from generation to generation. ? en $117 N 
The man of honour is an internal, i the! p 
. Arte, honour ah external; the une ia real, — 
other a fictitious character. I am therefore 
never ſurpriſed toi ſae ot hear uch 3 1 
tempted, ſaid, and done by a perfon — 


-nour, which a man of honour: foul bluſh to 


think of. ain dick ett W717 747 26. 

A perſon of honour may bo a. vrophilio s 
18580 libertine; a penur lous, proud, revenge- 
ful coward ; may inſult! his interiors, :opprefs 
his tenants and ſervants, debauch his neigh- 


bours wives and daughters; defraudthis credi - 


tors, and proſtitute his public faith for a pro- 
tection, may aſſooiate with ſots and drunkards, 
ſnarpers and gameſters, in oidet to increafe 
his förtune; I fay, it is not impoſſible but 
that a perſon of honour may be guilty of all 
| Oy but it 1s Mat The impoſſible for a 
man 
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Tis i in nee . can „ | 1 | a 
The laſting honour, and bid glory live": 3 49 45 : 
On virtae's baſis only, fame-can riſe, .- +1 
' the ſlochis of age; and reach the . N. 
| Arts, conqueſts, greatneſs, feel the ſtroke of „„ 
Shriyk fdden! and betray tn incumbent weight : . 
Time With konten pt the faithleſs props ſurveys; $5 47-18 
| 1957 buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. ALES 


«. e's bn adds Ap > % . 4 — * „44 = * IP 2 5 5 
Antient! iy the Romans worſhipped virtue 
Sal honour for gods; whence it was that they ß 


built. two temples, which were ſo ſeated, that 
none could enter the temple of Honour, withs | ; 
)aſſing through the temple of virtue. 
; cee and virtue w. e' the poor” rich, 1 
and the rich honourable. ' rt 
Honours are in tkis en no regula- 3e 
tions; we quality is neglected, virtue is op- 
preſſed, hd vice triumphant. : The laſt day 
1 TY rectify the diſorder, and aſſign to 0 
a ſtalion fuitable to the dignity of nis 
Aatlgger; Ranks wilt then be adju ed, Ang 
precedency. M 
True honour, though it be a Uierent 1 prin- 
 _ciple from religion, 45 that which enn * 
he ſame effects. +4 
The ſenſe of honour 3 is of o fine; and deli: 
ein a nature, that it is only to be met wien 
id minds which are naturally noble ; or ig 
fuch as have been cultivated by great Exams | 
N or a N Auer 1233 bY 234 
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Wait for nothing, he will not 
time to take any meaſures, he forces all things 


PF . : * . 
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Honome's a facred eie, thelew e 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing a SHU00R 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets 
And imitates her actions 2 is not. den, 
1 Mara not tobe | oma With. TH” 2; 15 
1 25g, 11 4 5 . 
Y 11 18 141. TEE TY ie 1 + 
be man is a e by his. 1 
Hild and furious deſires, into an abyls of mi- 
ſeries; the more extenſive his power is, the 
more fatal is his impati to him; he wil 
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ive himſelf the 


to ſatisfy his wiſhes, he breaks the boughs to 
gather the fruit before it is ripe, he, will needs 
'{ reap, when the wiſe huſbandman is ſowing; . 


| 3 all he does in haſts is ill. done, and can have ; 


Us Ce 5 9 4 
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no longer duration than volatile defires : ſuch 

. as: thele_are-the ſenſeleſs projets, of the man 

Who thinks he is able to do every thing, and 

Who, by giving himſelf p to His deſires, 2 

| pen his awn power.. 

Impatience is the rincipal cauſe: of moſt of © 

our irregularities an extravagancies- I would 

ſometimes have: paid a guinea to be at ſame © 
particular ball or afſewbly, and ſomething has 
es Pe my going there; after it was over, 

7 would not give a ſhilling to have been there. 

1 would pay a crown at any time for a an | 

ordinary ; but after having dined on beet or 

mutton, I would not ive a penny to hays ; 

had it veniſon. | : 


Think 1 bh this ye giddy and ye 5 
e ed | [ 
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INTEMPERANCE. | 


ws f | Vr its Wed ſl: ays, 
Peace its teu chouſands; in th” embattled plain, | 
Tho? death exuls, and claps his raven. gh, ; 
vet reigns he not ev'n there ſo abſolute, 
80 mercilels as n your frantic ſcenes © 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth; 
Were in th' intoxicating draught Genen d, . 
Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawleſs love; | 
Ile ſuares the ſim ple youth, whonaught ſuf Pecting, 
Means to be bleſt:— But finds himſelf undone. ., 
Dovnthe ſ. mooth [treara of time the keripling daris, 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows, the vernal ſkies, 
Hope ſwells his fails, and paſſion Reers his tour ſe; 
Safe glides his little bark along the ſhore, | 
Where Virtue takes her ſtand; but if too far, 
lle launches forth beyond diſcretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempeſt ſcowls, the ſurges roar, © 
Blot his fair Jay, aud plunge him in the deep: 
O. 2 ſad-—but ſure miſchauce By 


. men who deſtroy 2 healthful. coß- 
nen of body, by intemperance and irre- 
gular life, do as manifeſtiy kill chemſelves, 
as thoſe Who hang, boiſon, or drown them- 
p ſelves, N 
Caſt an eye into the gay world, what ſee 
we for the moſt part, but a ſet of querulous, 
emaciated, fluttering, fantaſtical beings, worn 
out in the keen purſuit of pleaſure z creatures 
that know, own, condemn; deplore, yet {till 
purſue their own infelicity ! The decayed 


monuments 
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monuments of error! The then remains of 
what is called delight. Ae 

Virtue is no enemy to rde, bet its moſt 
certain friend: Her proper office is, to regu- 
late our deſires, that we may enjoy every plea» 
ſure with ane and ole them without 
diſcontent, 

It is not What we pale that. mikes. us. 
happy, but What we enjoy, If you live ac- 
cording to nature, you will. ſ:idom be poor; 


if according to opinion, never rich. 


Temperance, by fortifying | the mind and 


body, leads ro häppineſs, Intemperance, by 


 encrvating them, ends generally in mitery. 
The virtue of proſperity is temperance; the 


virtue of adverſity, fortitude; ONS in nie- 


rals is ihe moſt heroic virtue, 


7 
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KNOWLEDGE. 18 A TREASURE, OF WHICH 
0:31 a STUDY Is THE KEY... 


75 


1 


Knowledge i is one of the means of pleafurt, 


45 28 is confeſſed by the natural deſire which 


"every mind feels of. - increaſing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation; by which nothing 
an be produced; it is a vanity, in which. the 
ut fits. motionleſs and torpid for want of 
attraction; , and, without knowing why, we 
always ore when we learn, and grieve when 
we forget. I am therefore inclined to con- 
' Ehide, that if nothing counteracts the natural 

. conſequence of learning, we grow more happy 


: as our minds take a wider range. 


e will Joon become 7 when 
e good 


— 
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good ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardian, The 
true knowledge of God, and yourſelf, are true 
teſtimonies'ot your being in the high road to 
ſalvation ;- that breeds in you a filial love, this 
a filial fear; the ignorance of yourſelf is the 
_ beginning of all fin ; and the ignorance of 


f 


; God, is the perfection of all evil. 
[KNOWLEDGE OF ons's. SELF, * 


Let men learn to be affectionate to their 
friends, faithful to their allies, reſpectful to 
their ſuperiors, and juſt even to their enemies; 
let them be taught to fear death and tormenis 
leſs than the reproach of their own conſcience. 
Did we but know , ourſetves, how humble it. 
would make us; and happy. it would be for 
us that we did; for, want of knowledge of 
ourſelves is; the cauſe of pride; and pride was: 
the firſt cauſe, of our ſeparation from God; 
and ignorance. of ourſelves is the cauſe. of 

keeping us from coming to him; for God, 
re ſiſteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. Did we know ourſelves, we would 
not be proud. For what is man? a weak and 
ſickly body; à pitiful and helpleſs. creature, 
ex poſed to all the injuries of time and fortune; 
a maſs of clay and corruption, prone to evil, 
and of ſo perverſe and depraved à judgment, 
as to prize earth above heaven, temporal plea- 
ſures, before endleſs felicities. It is not very 
diſticult for men. to know themſelves, if they 
took but proper pains to enquire into them- 
ſelves; but they are more Tolicitous io be 
thought What, they ſhould. be, than really 
6 PE MAN“ 
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| HAR 1 KNOW. THYSPLF, ALL CI 
I DOM nen is EEx. 1 
att >| 15 | tt {1 $ 1 1 {3 
11 ene bens tom: was truly 
ne nothing would. Ve more” 10 than ihe 
erl. 
Knowledge that Is of uſe, is the greateſt. 
ar nobleſt acquiſition that man can gain.” 
Eut to run on in; their diſputations,” whether 
privation be e whether any: wing 
can be made of nothing; whether there be an 
empty ſpace in the compaſs of nature; or, 
whether the world. ſhall have an end; and 
ſuch like, is without end, and to no end. 4 
Of all parts of wiſdom, practice is the beſt /” 
Socrates was eſteemed the wiſeſt man of his 
time 5. becauſe he turned his acquired know-" 
_ ledge into e £4 and aimed at goodneſs! 
more than greatnets. 
The molt reſplendant ornament of man is 
ent Here is the perfection of his innate 
reaſon; here is the utmoſt een of e, ä 
joined with knowledge. F 
A man of ſenſe does not a apply himſelf ſs 
much to the moſt learned Weftings, in order- 
to acquire knowledge, as to the mort .ratioual, F 
to fortify his rèaſon. 
There is no neceſſity of being led through - 
the ſeveral fields of knowledge. It will be 
| ſufficient to gather. ſome of the faircſt fruit 
from them all, and to lay /1ip'a ſtore of good 
ſenſe, ſound reaſon, and ſolid virtu. 
We rarely meet with perſons that have a 
true ae een in may; renders lite- 
rature 


7 


_ 


noching. The more he ſtudied, the more he 


r n 
rature a very tireſome knowledge. Good 
Judges are us rare as good authors. 

We read of a philoſopher, who declared of 
himſelf, that the firſt year he entered upon the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, he knew-all things; the 
ſecond: year ſomething, but the third year þ 


declined in the opinion of his own, knowledge, \ 


and ſaw more the ſhortneſs of his underſtand- 


nk 43-4 by, | 
Difficult and abſtruſe ſpeculations raiſe a 


"noiſe and a duſt, but when we examine 


What comes of them, little account they 


turn to, but heat, clamour, and contradic- 
JC as EE. REO BES 83 

Knowledge will not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troubleſome and 
deep digging for pure Ware ; but when once 


you come to the ſpring, they riſe vp and meet 


not direct and-govern-our lives ? 


you. 2 3 l 1 | 
& 14k: 444% 424. "TAPE LETT 24 4 21 + gi & 
What is knowledge good for, which does 


* ; a A " 7 48 f 12 
- Uſeful knowledge can have no enemies, 


except the ignorant. 11 cheriſhes youth, de- 
lights the aged; is an ornament in prolps : 
| . 


and yields comfort in adverſit , 


Happy, thrice happy, he whoſe conſcious heart, 
Enquires his purpoſe; and diſcerns his part ; 


Wihoguns with heed.th” iuvoluntary race, 


Nor lets his hours reproach him as they paſs ; 


- Weighs how they ſteal away, bow ſure, how faſt, 


And as he weighs them, apprekends the laſt. 

Or vacant, or engaged, our minutes fly, 

We may be negligent, but we muſt die. 1 
(IN CLE? & ge OC 
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3 That vice embraces us with open arms ; | 
'Is won with eaſe, too laviſh of her charms. 


A % 


Virtue more-coy, by-order of the gods, [bodes. | 44 


On mountains hard to climb, has fix d her calm a- 
A rocky rough aſcent th? acceſs denies, © © 
And diſſicult tue paths that lead to virtue's Joys; 


But he who bravely gains the mountain's height, ) : 


Finds bliſsful pains his labours to requite, 
And crowns paſt toils in floods of vaſt delight. 


EIBERALITY. 


"The ett acceptable thing | in the world is 2 
difcreet liberality. He that gives to all with- 


out diſcretion, will ſoon ſtand in need of every 
one s aſſiſtance. 


'Liberality does ddr | fo much conſiſt in giv= | 


ing largely, as in giving ſeaſonabl 
ie s 10 to be . beral, who does, 
as it, were, pick a quarrel with his. money, 
and knows not how either to part with it, or 
keep it ; but he that diſpoſes of i 
tion and reaſon ; 3 that proportions his bounty 
to his ability; chooſes his objects according 
to their neceſſities; and confers his ene 
when they can do moſt good. 
Thaſe perſons (ſays Tacitus) are under a. 


mighty error, who know not how to diſtin- 


guith Lene liberality and luxufy. Abun- 
dance of men know how to Aan. that 90 
not know how to give. 

Mie, Gould. en. not profuſe or 
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it with diſcre- 
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LO V E. 

Love can never. exiſt without pain in 2 de- 

licate ſoul, but even theſe pains are ſometimes 
ſources of the ſweeteſt pleaſures. 


Where love is, there is no labour; and if 
there 1 is, the labour is loved. Sf. 


"Tis not the coarſer tie of human laws, 
Unnatural. oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds our peace, but harmony al, 
Atruning all our paſſions into love; 

Where friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt pow' r; 
perfect eſteem and ſympathy of ſoul; „ill, 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
Wich boundleſs confidence; for nonght but love 
| Can anſwer love, and render bliſs . 


There is no paſſion that more excites us to. 
every thing that is noble and generous than 
yirtuous love, - 

Love is not a guilty paſſion, a criminal de- 
fire which debaſes human nature; 'tis a ngopſt 
exalted eſteem and regard, founded on reaſon 
and virtue; an affection which ennobles the 
mind, elevates the ſoul, and leads it nearer 
to heaven. This is the idea which that ſacred 
name conveys pure and unmixed with any; 

oſs conceptions; and which, thus under- 
ſoo d, may as well ſubſiſt — 5 two per- 

ons of the ſame, as of a different ex 3: 
though ſome will argue, that the latter is ca- 
pable of 2 more refined ſoftnefſs. 

Lore e on external charms, and which 


on ly 
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God is love, and the more we endeavour to 


\\ 


only ſeeks the gratification of the ſenſes, will 
ſoon change its, object, and be pleaſed with 
novelty ; 3. but where eſteem is the baſis of love, 
when it is founded on virtue accompanied by 
all thoſe amiable and endearing qualities of 


the head and heart, and mind enlarged, ſurely 


that affection— that friendſbip cannot die ;— 
it can never fall, while thoſe virtues remain 
on which it is built —by which it is es, 


ſtrengthened, and ſupportet. ES 


Solid love, whoſe root is virtue, can no 
more die than virtue itſelf. | 22 


Without conſtancy, there is neither low, | 


friendſhip, nor virtue in the world. 


He that loves on the account of virtue, cen 
never be weary ; becauſe there are ever freſh 
charms to attract him, and entertain him. 

Our affections are the links which form 
ſociety ; and though, by being ſtretched or 
broken, they may give us pain, yet certainly 


we could have no pleaſure without them. 


Would you then know or. peace or joy, Bae 
IL. et love your fleeting hours'employ ; | 
| Whate'er can bleſs your mortal ſpan, . 
Is love of God—and love of man. 


1 


— 


imitate the Deity, the nearer we approach to 
perfection and happineſs, Love or charity is 


moreover the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of - 
true Chriſtian, 4 5 


- That ſweet and elegant uniting of the "OY 


: which is properly called love, has no other 
-khot but virtue; and therefore, if it be a 


right 
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right love, it can never aide into avy' action 
that is not virtuous. 

All thoſe Who love are not true ende; 8 but 
all ſuch as are true friends, neceſfarily doe. 
Frue love (ſays Ee pſon) and En; aro 

the ſame, | 
„Bere ie not tocbe ſatisſied with gold, but | 
only to be peg Wk love again. 
— heker requires a Niet eee e 
Nor wil be pleaſed x with leſs than whiat it 9500 


1 An affection in a 7 8 is reſtleſs, ſo if it 
be perfect it is endleſs. 

Love makes a man that is naturally ad- 
dicted to vice, to be endued with virtue; 
forces him to apply himſelf to all laudable 
exerciſes, that thereby he may obtain his 

love's favour; he endeavours to be ſkilful in 
good letters, that by his learning he may 
allure her; to excel in muſic, that by bis 
melody he may entice her; to frame his 
ſpeech in a perfect phraſe, that by his elo- _ 
quence he may perſuade her; and what na- 
ture wants, he ſeeks to amend by art z and » WW 
the only cauſe of this virtuos Mipoſition'i is 
Hue OTF 05 © 

Love fixed on virwe, increaſeth ever by 
| | continuance. ' 

Love is a virtue, if meaſured by dutiful 
ee and not maimed by wilful chance. 

Perhaps it is not poſſible to love two per- 
ne exactly in the ſame degree ; yet, the 
difference may be ſo ſmall, that none of the 
parties can tell certainly, on which ſide the: 
815 . PLIES e e bg 1 a 
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Iti is a narrownela of mind, to im to con- 
e your friend's affection ſolely to yourfelf: 
If ſhe depends on you alone for all the com- 
forts and advantages of friendibip, your ab- 
ſence or death may leave her deſolate and for- 
lorn. If therefore you prefer her good to- 
your own Transen you ſhould rather 
ſtrive to multiply her fffends, and be ready to 

embrace in your affections 45 who love her, 
and deſerve her love. FIT 
A toad, fed on the vapours * a dugeren, is; 
not ſuch a wretch, as a man.of fenſe who has 
had the misfortune to be heartily. in love with 
a weak and worthleſs woman. y 7 

In true love one object muſt ever. reign 

_ predominant. in the affections, knowing no, 
equal perhaps in friendſhip too, we always 
hold one dearer than all the en beſſde. | 


There is in love a power - 

There is a ſoft divinity that draws IE 
Even from diſtreſs, that gives the, heart, 
'A certain pang, excelling far the j Jays 

- of n unfeeling life. 15 


Love is the moſt plevdeed: "Pix generous we 
all paſſions ; ; and, of all others, the moſt in- 
cCident te intueu and liberal e 775 
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Tho hs great Con of love to God are 
theſe : A clear diſcovery df what God is in 
himſelf; a lively ſenſe of what he has done 
for us, ans a, well grounded hope of what he 

will do for us. 'here. the love of God 


rei gns 
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reigns in the affections, it will command all 
the powers of nature, and all the reſt of the 
paſſtons to act ſuitably to this ſovereign and 
all ruling: affection of love. The eye will 
often look up to God in a way of humble de- 
8 the ear will be attentive to his 
holy word; the hands will' be lifted up to 
heaven in daily requeſts; the knees will be 
bent in humble worſhip; all the outward 
powers will be buſy in doing the will of God, 
and promoting his glory. He that loves God, 
w in keep his, commandchents, and fulfil every 
_ preſent duty with deligiu : He will endeavour 
to pleaſe God in all his actions” and watch 
_ agatiiſt and avoid whatever may offend him: 
and While the ſeveral vutward powers are 
thus engaged, all the inward affections of na- 
ture will be employed in correſponding ex- 
-erciſes,” Supreme love will govern all the 
active train of buman paſſions, and lead them 
captive to cheariul obedience, 0) 
| How ſenſeleſs and abſurd is the pretence to 
love God above all things, if we do not re- 
ſolve to live upon him as our hope and happi- 
neſs; if we do not chooſe him to be our Dod 
and our all, our chief and all-ſufficient good 
in this world, and that which is to come! 
Where the idea of God, as a Being of ſu- 
preme excellence, doth not reign in the mind, 
- where the will is not determined and fixed on 
him, as our ſupreme good, men are ſtrangers 
to that ſacred and divine affection of love. 
Tilllthis be done, we cannot be ſaid to love 
God with all our heart. 
How neceſſary and uſeful a practice is it 
therefore ſor a Ohriſtian to meditate often on 
1 the 
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ile tranſcepdant perſeclions and worth of ho. 
| bleſſed God; to ſurvey his attributes, and his 


grace in Chriſt Jeſus; to keep in mind a con- 


'$ 


tant idea of his ſupreme excellence, and fre- 
quentliy to repeat and confirm the choice of 
him as our higheſt hopes, our portion ard 
our, everlaſiing good! This will, keep the 
love of God warm at heart, and maintain the 
divine affection in its primitive life and vi- 
'gour. But if our ideas of the adorable 
and ſupreme” excellence of God grow! faint. 
and feeble, and fink lower in the mind; 
if we loſe fight of his amiable glories, ide 
ſenſe of his amazing love in the goſpel, his 


: rich promiſes, and alluring gr z if we ſhall 


+ abate, the fervency of this ſacred paſſion, our 
love to God grows cold*by degrees, and ſuf⸗ 
fers great and gradual decayͤs. 

What thanks do we owe to Gos, — N 
though we are ſo much indebted, to him, de- 


mands only our love, to pay off all our debts 


upon this conſideration ; doth he not ſhew us, 


by placing the precept of love above all others, 
W, poor and inſolvent as we are, we. py 


clear ourſelves of all that we owe him dE 


It is ſurely impoſſible to read the, life and 
death of our bleſſed Saviour, without renew- 


ing and increaſing in our hearts, that love and 


reverence, and gratitude to him, which is ſo 
Jas due for all he did and ſuffered for us: 
cvery word that fell from his lips is more pre- 


clous than all the treaſures of the earth, for 


his are the words of eternal life! They: muſt, 
therefore, be laid up in our hearts, 'aud be 


1 referred to, on all occaſions, as 


the. rule and direction of all our actions. 


= 
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It is impoſſible to love God, without deſir- 
ing to pleaſe him, and as far as we axe able to 
reſemd e him; therefore the love of God muſt 
lead to every virtue in the higheſt degree; 
and we may be ſure we do not truly love him, 
if we content ourſelves with avoiding flagrant 5 
ſins, and do not ſtrive, in good earneſt, to ; 
reach the higheſt degree of perfection we are 
capable 57 his help. „ ee 

e cannot poſſibly exceed in the meaſute 
of our love to God, to whom reaſon as well 
as revelation directs us to offer the beſt of our 
affections, and from whom alone we can hope 
for that happineſs, which it is our nature in- 
L , METS 75. 

As to the acts of love to God, obedience is 
the chief: „ This is love, that we Keep his 
ene 0 05 96! On RP 0 ML 
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LOVE Or OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


Love your neighbour for God's ſake, and 1 
God for your Saviour's ſake, who created. all 1 
things for your ſake, and redeemed you for | 
his mercies ſake. ' If your love hath any oer .Y 
motive, it is falſe love; if your motive hath 
any other end, it is ſelf love, If you negle& 
your loye to your neighbour, 'in vain you 
profeſs your love to God; for by your love 
to God, your love to your neighbour. is ac- 
quired ; and by your love to your neighbour, 
your love to God is nouriſhed, © 
All men of eſtates are, in effect, but truf- 
tees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed, and will 
be ſo reckoned when they are to give an ac- 
count. . / ; | 
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Me may hate men's vices, without any in 
will to their perſons; but we cannot help de- 
ſpiſing thoſe that have no kind of virtue to 
recommend them. : 1 
He that makes any thing his chie feſt good, 
wherein virtue, reaſon, and humanity, do not 
bear a part, can never do the offices of friend- 
ſhip, juſtice, or liberality. | ah 1 
A regard to decency and the common punc- 

_tilios of life, has often been fſerticeable te 
ſociety. It has kept many a married couple 

. unſeparated, and frequently preſerved a neigh- 


— 


My bour intercourſe, where love and friendſ ip | 


both have been wanting. ©... 
It is providential that our affection dimi- 
Fiſhes in proportion as our friend's power in- 
Freaſes. Affection is of leſs importance, when- 
ever a perſon can ſupport himſelf. I: is on 
this account, that younger brothers are -oft 


beloved more than. their elders; and that Ben- 


Jamin is the favourite, 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour,” 
therefore, if we have true benevolence, we 
will never do any thing injurious to individu- 

als, or to ſociety. Thoſe very comprehenſive 
moral precepts. our. Saviour has graciouſly left 
with us, which can never fail to direct us 

.aright, if fairly and honeſtly, applied, ſuch ag, 

e“ whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
unto you, even ſo do unte them. There is 
no occaſion, great or ſmall, on which you 


may not ſafely apply this rule, for the diree- 


tion of your conduct; and . uſt, our hearts 
/honeſlly adhere to it, we can never be guilty 
of any ſort of injuſtice or unkindneſs, _ 

| MARRIAGE, 
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MARRIAGE. 


Marriage is certainly 2 condition, upon 
which the ar! e or miſery of life does very 
a 


much depend; more indeed than moſt people 
think before hand. To be confined to live 
with one perpetually, for whom we haye no 
liking or eſteem, mult certainly be an uneaſy 


ſtate. There had need be a great many good 


qualities to recommend a conſtant converſation. 


with one, where there is ſome ſhare of kind- 
neſs ; but without love, the very beſt of all 
good qualities will never make a conſtant 
converſation eaſy and delightful. And whence 
proceed thoſe innumerable domeſtic miſeries 


that plague: and utterly confound ſo many fa- 
milies, but from want of love and kindneſs in 


the wife or huſband: from theſe come their 


neglect and careleſs management of affairs at 
bome, and their profuſe extravagant expences 
abroad. In a word, it is not eaſy, as it is 

not needful, to recount the evils that ariſe 


abundantly, from the want of conjugal affec- 


tion only. And ſince this is ſo certains a 
man or woman runs the moſt fearful hazard 
that can be, who marries without this affection 
in themſelves, and without good affurances of 


it inthe other. | SANS 
) Let your love adviſe before you chooſe, and 


your" choice be fixed before you marry, © Re- 


member the- happineſs or miſery of your life 


depends upon this one act, and that nothing 


but death can diſſolve the knot. : 
A ſingle life is doubtleſs prefera 
married one, where 5 and affection do 

; ; 1 2 | "Ss not 


ble to a © 
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dot accompany the choice; but where they do, 
there is no terreſtrial happineſs equal to the 
married ſtate, | N 285 
There cannot be ioo near an equality, too- 
exact a harmony betwixt a married couple; 
it is A ſtep of fuch weight as calls for all our 
toreſight and penetration; and, eſpecially, 
the temper and education mult be attended to. 
In unequal matches, the men are geverally” f 
more in fault than the women, who ean ſel» 


Wikklom to gold prefer, for is much lefs 
To make your fortune than your happineſs, 


Marriages founded on affection are the moft 
Kappy. 4 — (ſays Addiſon) ought to have 
ſhot its roots deep, and to be well grown be- 
fore we enter into that ſtate. There is no- 
thing which more nearly concerns the peace 
of mankind— it is his choice in this reſpeQ, 
on which his happinefs or miſery in life de- 
ABMS bs ot And lb 
- Though Solomon's deſcription of a wiſe and 
good woman, may be thought too mean and 
mechanical for this refined generation, yet 
certain it is, that the buſineſs of a family ies 
- the moſt profitable and honourable ſtudy they 
can employ themſelves in. 9 
The beſt dowry to advance the marriage of 
a young lady is, when ſhe has in her coun- 
tenance, mildneſs ; in her ſpeech, wildom 
in her behaviour, modeſty ; and in her life, 
virtue. e | 
Better is a portion in a wife, than with a 
1 An 
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An vie Kaehit pumdur, af 
co facency 'of tet 272 1 


the charms of a flbe Rae and make the dcr 
of It molle. 19410 f A* C3 15. {4 + WA FUN 2 den 


The ſureſt Wa 25 of Vern both a private F 
0 


family, and 095 pdt, i 4 uſband atid, 
prince to yielt at cettain Umes aways, bf 
their prerogative. "x 

A good wife, fays Sbm is a "2608 þ ßor- | 
Non; and there is nothihg of fo much Worth 
28 A mind well inſttucted. 


Sweetnefs '6f temper; Ab ien to ter hüf- 


band, and attention to his inrereſts, conſtitute 
the duces of a wife; ahd form the baſis of 
matrimonial felicity. * The idea of power on 
either fide, ſhould de rotally'bandhedt It is 
not ſufffeient that the huſd#nd ſhould nevet 
have occafion' to regret the want i6f it g the 


wife muſt ſo behave; that he may never be ; 


CANTO of n it. 
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Plate me, ye powels, in ſomt obſcure n 

O keep me innocent! make others great 0 1 
In quiet thilles, coritent With rural ſports, © 
Give me a Ute reinote from guilty colirts, ore 5 
Where free from hopes or fears, i in bumble cafe, 
Unheard of, I may live and die in peace! 
Happy: the, ee who, thus retir'd from ſight, - 911 
Studies hiaſelf, and ſeeks no other lights. 
But moſt uuhappy he, who s placed on nig, 
Expos'd to every tongue and every eye: 
Whoſe follies, blaz'd about, to all are — 


And are a ſecret to Him felf alone: rien 
Worſe 18 we vil Hane, much worſe than none. 


* 
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4 Gife, outlive all 
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Joh: a man . * PT 2 On and ex- 


 alted ſoul, as that he can look upon life and 


death, riches and poverty, with. indifference ; 85 
and cloſely adhere to probity and truth, in 
Whatever ſhapes they may appear, then it is. 
that virtue appears with ſuch a bri ntneſs, as 
mats all the \ world muſt admire. her: ezutics, i 


Tfe'er amnbition did my faney cheat; A 745 
Witn any, wiſh ſo mean as to be great, * 
ee heaven, fill from me to remove 


The 900 bleſſings of the liſe 1 love. 
We. . DORA Vs £17 9 


54 35 13 | TER * 
How many men of extractdingry” parts and 
merit haye died unknown ? . How many are 
there who ſtill at this time live unknown, and 
. who. will never be taken any notice of Na- 
ture produces merit; virtue carries it to per- 
fection: and fortune Bie: it the ,power of 
acting. ee 

True merit is not afraid of Dae ede by 
that of others. We judge of the merit of 
men by the, uſefulneſs of their actions; and 
there are à great many men valued in the 
world, who. q $41 no other merit than vices, 
profitable” to commerce and fociet ety. The 
more true merit a man has, the more does T 
he äpplaud it in other. Real merit gaine 4 a 
man the-'eſteem of good men; but it is 1 97757 
fate and chancs rome 3 that of the 
multitude. 4 9 Es 2 it 4 25 3 SW bo #1) * 2 
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Ihe lucky coxcomb every man does prize, 
And e actions always paſs for wiſe, 


Men of mean qual ties ſhew bat little fa- 
your to great virtues; a lofty wiſdom, offcnds - 
an ordinary reaſo. 

Superiority of virtue is the moſt. unpardans! 
able provocation, that can be given to a baſe 
mind. Innocence is! too amiable to behold. 
without hatred ; and it is a ſecret ack now 
ledgment of merit which the wicked are be- 
trayed into, When they purſue good men with 
violence. This behaviour - viſibly proceeds 
from a conſciouſneſs in them, that other peo- 
ple;s virtues uphraid their own want of them. 

We ought not to judge of men's metits by 
their Te g- NV. but 75 65 the uſe they; mie: 
of them. 

It is a thing excreſlingly rare, 10 Gciagvjſh. 
virtue and fortune. The moſt impious, if 
proſpęrous, are always applauded-; the moſt+ 
| 4 if Maproſperouty are: Ke to be _ 
ſpiledsi ln e, Ul nn 4 „ wick 126 

Kay good J qualities often ext ls us to mons: 
hatred. and perſecution, 'thag all the ill, wedo. 4 

The common people are oft but ill judges- 
fa, Won 's,,merit.;z.. they are ſlaves to famely 
their eyes are dazzled with the pomp. of titles - - 

| and large retinue,. and then, no, wonder. if they- 
beſtow their honours on thoſe! who: ſh . 


erve 17280 Pa. 7 12. 110 i att 68 8 £ 70 
151 1 


Keren with rinſel and fine clothes; 


But, hermit like, tis oft' ner us d to ** 1 m 
And hide its beauties in 3 n lere 
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but the wiſeſt are ſeldom the herdes in the play. 


1 n.the ftouriſhi og cOmthonwealthe SG fecbe 


and Rome, it- was either fome' brave ain 


againſt the enemy, or eminent juſtice, virtue, . 
or Ability, that taifed ole wan aabee HONEY 3 


. Al had no fhare 4 init. ITS ue, 


The world is a theatre; the dest aK Urs Ars: 
hoſd that reprefent their parts moſt natural, | 


It is not to be conſidered {ſays Epictetus) w 


is prince, or who'is beggar, but who 1 che 4 


prince or beggar bet in 
It is true gtearnefs that donlitzures ofs 


and virtue is the cauſe of both; Both vie s and 
| ignorance'taint the blood; and zn uhvofthy 


behaviour degrades and Viſenhoblcs the 'man',. 
more than birth and fortune Uagprandite and 


exalt him. A 1 "34 414 9 4 4 


What need has a great man of. "_ Kor gu 
aid; to promote the r . that is due to Ris 
merit, when an air of noble*fimplicity, and 
förgetfulnefs of his own grandeur, will hot 
Fail tolattract the public attetifien-; fineehpt-" - 


＋ 


| ting his eyes upon himſelf is an infallible's 


1d oper thoſe of all the world '6ppri' Nm. Wor | 


- - {Lots the fourteenth, theugh 47 king, 


warded . and enconraped ' Matti le 


 Plnbechas-@ inoexpreſion; Gith4egard 20% 


ſome woman of learning, bumility, and vir- 
wel-that het ornaments were ſuch 48 wi 
be purchaſed Without: money, und Would ren 
der any woman's life glorious and hãppy, 
Adam ſignifies earth, and Eve life; but not 


10 llt upsh ew defnftfonz, man Was 


origifally wude ef the dead cartH-but Wb. 


man of e, Nr Hefe T fore 
excellent natur- „Metin * 4/461 tab: 
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Merit muſt take a great compaſs to riſe, if 
not aſſiſted by favour. 


2 


It is not always to merit that we ought to 
aſcribe the fame a man has got in the world? 
chance often contributing greatly to it. How 
many illuſtrious genjuſes, learned men, fine. 
painters, great „ * and excellent archi- 
teas, have been unknown for want of meet- 

ing with ſome favourable Oey of dif- 

playing their Knowledge and talents te the 
eil. 1 


: 


What are outward forms and ſſre we, 
To an honeſt heart compar'd ? 

Oft the ruſtic wanting thoſe, | . 
Has the nobter portion ſhar dc. 


Oft we ſee the homely flow'r, 

Bearing (at the hedge's fide} 

_- Virtues of more ſov'reign pow'r, 
Than the garden's gayeſt pride. 


* 
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Memory (ſays mr. Locke) is, as it 5 
the ſtore-houſe of our ideas, and of ſo great 
moment, that. where it is wanting, all the 
reſt of our faculties are in a great meaſure 
uſeleſs. e 15 ; 
O Memory! celeſtial maid! 
Wo glean'ſt the flow'rets cropp'd by time: 
And ſuff ring not a leaf to fade, 
Preſerv'ſt the bloſſoms of our prime: oF 


— 


Bring, 


4 C \ 


f 
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who Bring, bring thoſe bloſſoms to my mina 
Wuen life was new, and Emma kind 

O to my raptur'd ear convey, 

| The gentle things my friend would lay 1 


VUuequall'd virtues prac'd her breaſt ; 
I ſaw enraptur d and was bleſt We 
Witn her lov'd friendſhip ! Oh, how dear 
Were thy ſweet accents to my ear. 
But fickne&—undermining—flow ! 
And death—hard, unrelenting foe ! 


45 From our fond hopes did cruel rend 


The tendereſt ſpouſe ! and ſweeteſſ friend! : 
Ah! fled for ever from my vievdom,/ ; 
Thou ſiſter of my ſoul, adieu!” © | 
| Our hopes are now to meet above, . | 
55 Where e 8 70 ceaſe—where all 1 is love. | 


The memory of good and worthy aQioris 
gives a quicker relith to the ſoul, than ever 
it could take in we 1 14 5 enjoyments of 
5 youth | 


\ 


MISFORTUNE, 


\ Sinks 3 cannot de avoided, les 

: them be generouſly borne, It is not for any. 

| fort of men to expect an exemption from the. 

common lot of mankind; and no — is 
truly great but he that keeps up the ſame dig- 


nity of mind i in all conditions... 


t is a comfort to the miſerable to have 
companions in this ſad ſtate, This may ſeem | 
0 be a Kind of malicious ſatisfaction » that one 
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man derives from the. misfortunes of another, 
but the philoſophy of this reflection ſtands 
upon another foundation; for our comfort 
does not ariſe from others being miſerable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that 
we ſuffer only the lot of human nature ; and 
as we are happy or miſerable compared to 
others, ſo others are miſerable or happy com- 
pared with us. By which juſtice of Provi- 
dence, we come to be convinced of the fin 
and the miſtake of our ingratitulle. 
In any adverſity that happens to us in the 
world, we ought ro conſider that miſery and 
aſflition are not leſs natural than ſnow: and 
hail, ſtorm and tempeſt ; and it were as rea- 
fonable to hope for a year without winter, as 
for a*«life without trouble. Life, how ſweer 
ſever it ſeems, is a draught. mixed with bitter 
ingredients; ſome drink deeper than others 
before they come at them; but if they do not 
ſwim at the top, for youth to taſte them, tis 
ten to one but öld age will find them thick at 
the bottom; and it is the employment of faith 
and paticnce, and the work of wiſdom and 
virtue, to teach us to drink the ſweet part 
with pleaſure and thankfulneſs, and toFwal- 
low the bitter without reluctance. | 


Fortune, made up of toys and impudence, 
That common jade, that has not common ſenſe ; 
But, fond of buſineſs, infolemly dares | 
Pretend to rule, and ſpoil the world's affairs, 
She, ſhuffling vp and down, her favours throws 
Ou the next met, not minding what ſhe does. 
Nor why, nor whom ſhe helps or injures knows. 
Ls PTE Somnetimes 
4th; 
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Sometimes {he ſiniles, then like a fury raves, 
And ſeldom truly loves, but fools or knaves. 
Let her love whom ſhe pleaſe, I ſcorn to woo hers 
_ While ſhe ſtays, with me, I'Il be civil to her; 
Bur if the offers once to move her wings, 5 
Tl fling her back all her vain gewgaw things, 
And, arm'd with virtue, will more glorious ſtaud, 
Than if the jilt ſtill bow'd at my command. 


There is no accident ſo exquiſitely unfortu- 
nate, but wiſe men will make ſome advantage 
of it; nor any fo entirely tortunate, but fools 

may turn it to their own prejudice, . One ad- 
vantage gained by calamines, is to know how 
to ſympathize with others in the like troubles, 
It is often found, that to be armed againſt ca- 
lamities with a tranquil mind is, either a ſure 
way to avoid them, or at leaſt to protradt the 
ſeaſon of their arrival; and if there was no- 
thing elſe in it, but the rendering them the 
more tolerable when they happen, it would be 
. prudent m_— the „ 8 8 
Human life is ſo full of lamentable events, 
that either for ourſelves, or for our fellow 
Freatures, we find continual ſubject for mourn- 
ing; and thus that benevolence, Which is the 
very eſſence of virtue, contributes to make us 
wretchec. 2 e n 
In human life there is a conſtant change of 
fortune: and it is unreaſonable to expect an 
exemption from the common fate. 
Where there is no conflict, there is no con- 
queſt; and where there is no conqueſt, there 
c 5-7 Es 7 couch 
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Whinbeav working, tune wils Vit ecru ge deer. 


Evils iseviiabie the always beft ſupported, 
becanſe known to be paſt amendment; and 
felt to give defiance to ſtruggling. Few are 
the days of unmixzed felicity, which we ac- 

| knowledge while we experience, though man 
are thoſe we deplore, when by/ſorrow taught 
their value, and by nen their loſs, 


Ai 415 


Calamicies are- friends : (ays Dr. Vong) 
How wretched is the man who never mourn 5 3 . 
I dive for precious pearls in ſorrow's ſtream; 

' Not iſo the thonghtlefs man who: only grieves; 

| Takes all the torment and rejects tile gam. 
(Ineſtimable gain 5 THraiſe a taæ on my ealamity, 
And reap rich compenſation from my pain. 


When a misfortune” is impendi; ng, 31'S 
God forbid—but when it falls upon me, I fa * 
God be praiſed, 

There is no knowing how the heart vin 
bear thoſe misfortunes Which have been con- 
templated but never felt. We are but little 
affected by a diſtant view. of evils, and it is 
tibia for our peace that it ſhould be ſo. 


MORTALITY. > 


Could we draw back the covering of the 
tomb! could we fee what thoſt are now who 
once were mortal, oh ! how would it ſurprize - 
and grieve us, to behold the prodigious t anſ- 
formation that has taken pla Pe ce on everyndic 
vidual ; grieve us to obſerve: the Affivnovr Ft 
done ro our nature in general, within theſe / 
oy  fubterrancous/. 


Attractive ſmile, grins horrib 


why e ey. in hh world, under al 
| t 
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ſubterrancous; lodgments ! Her, the ſweet 


and winning aſpect, that wore rpetually an 

ly. a naked 
ghaſtly ſkull. The eye * outſhone the 
diamond's luſtre, and glanced her lovely 


lightning i _w_ the molt guarded heart: alas! : 


where is it! where ſhall we find the rolling 
ſparkler? how, zare all thoſe radiant" glories 
betalen eclipſed! The tongue that 
once comman ed all the charms " harmony, 

and all the powers of eloquence, an this 
ſtrange land © has forgot its cunning.“ Where 


are nom thoſe ſtrains of melody, which ra- 


viſhed our ears? Wwäere is that flow of per- 
ſuaſion, Which carried captiye our ate Hop ? 


'The great maſter of language 
” 2 ſlent 5 the, night | thas 1 m, 


2 5917 nos fy 
—— — — What is. the world to them, --, '* 
Its pomps, its e ee and ; its nonſeuſe al 4 — 
Who in their beds of duſt, in fil lence aid, 1 


Are ſwifily mouldering into native clay: 


Tis nought to them ho bear the name of kings, 
Or idly ſhare the miſer's golden {ores ; 155 


Honour and wealth no Jonger*s their Sabre. LS 


While pleaſure's court; and beauty charms in vain; 
For death has ſtruck his, ſuxe unerring g blow. 


heir race is run, and: time's to them no more, 


— MODESTY. s JMPEDENCE, | 


ele has A natural. tendency to conceal 
a man's as, as. impudence , diſplays them 
to the utmsſt, and has been the only. 10 


* — 
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che diſadvantages of low birth and little merit, 
Such indolence and inca 5 is there in the 
 gcherality of mankind, that they are apt to 
receive 4 man for whatever he has a mind to 
put Himfelf off for, and admit his overbearing 
airs, as'proofs bf that merit which he aſſumes 
OTROS TOTES * 
A decent aſſurance ſeems to be the natural 
attendant of virtue; and few men can diſtin- 
iſh; impüdence from it; as, on the other 
Pan, dl dence being the natural reſult of 
vice and folly, has drawn diſgrace, upon mo- 
deſty, which in outward appearance ſo nearly 
„„ . e ICY 
As Impudence, though really a vice, has 
the ſame effect upon a man's fortune, as if it 
were a Aide, d we may obſerve, that it is - 
almoſt as difficult to be obtained, and is, in 
that reſpect, diftinguiſhed* from all the other 
vices which are acquired with little pains, and 
continually increaſe upon indulgence, Mapy 
4 man, being ſenſible that modeſty is exceęd- 
ingly ee to him in making his fortune, 
has 115 ved. to be impudent, and put a bold 
face on the matter; but tis obſer ble that 
ſuch* people have "ſeldom Tubcecded in their 
attempts; but have been obliged to relapſe into 
their primitive modeſty. Nothing carries a 
man through the world, like a true, genuine, 
natural impudence; it's counterfeit is good 
for nothing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. If 
any thing can give a modeſt mau more affur- 
ance, it wü Ed Trim advantages of fortune 
which chance procured 't6 him. Riches ha- 
turally gain'a man a favourable” reception in 
the world, and give merit à double luſtre, 
e F ts” ws 


had not 
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when a, perſon is endowed, with it. Tie 
\ Wonderful to obſerve what airs of ſuperiority 
fools and knaves, with large poſſeſſions, give 
themſelves, above men of the greateſt merit, 
in poverty. Nor do the men of merit make 
any ſtrong oppoſition to thoſe uſurpations, 
but rather ſeem to favour them by the mo- 
deſty of their behaviour, 
„ 10 make wiſdom, agree with impudence, 
is as difficult as to reconcile vice and modeſty, 
Theſe are the refleRions which have occurred 
upon this fubje& of modeſty and impudence, 
gag 2 hops the reader Will not be diſpleaſed to 
fee them wrought into the following allegory. 

i wt Pier, in the. beginning, joined Virtue, 
Wiſdom and Confidence together; and Vice, 
Fol y, and Diffidence; 1 thus connected, 
ſent them into the World. But though he 
thought he had matched them with great judg- 
ment, and faid, that Confidence Was the na- 
tural companion of Virtue, and that Vice 
deſerved to be attended with Diffidence. They 

| 8 before diſſenſion aroſe among 
them. Wiſdom, who was the guide of the 
one company, Was always accuſtomed, before 
ſhe ventured on any road, however beaten, 
to examine it carefully, to enquire, whither it 
led; What dangers, difficulties, or hindrances 
might poffihly, or probably occur in it. In 
| theſe deliberations ſhe uſually conſumed ſome 
time, which delay was very diſpleaſing to 
Confidence, who was always inclined to hurry 

on, without much, e e 
in the firſt, road he met, Wiſdom and Virtue 
were inſeparable * but Confidence one day 
following his impetugus nature, advanced a 
%%% ̃ ⁵ ĩ (Ä 
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way before his guides and companions, and 
not feeling any want of their company, he 
never enquired after them, nor ever met with 
them more. In like manner, the other ſociety, _ 
though joined by Jupiter, difagreed and 5 
rated. As Folly ſaw very little way before 
her, ſhe had nothing to determine concerning 
the goodneſs of roads, nor could give the pre- 
ference to one above another, 401 their want 
of reſolution increaſed by Diffidence, who, 
with her doubts and ſcruples, always retarded 
the journey, This was a great annoyance to 
Vice, who loved not to hear of difficultics 
and delays, and was never ſatisfied without his 
full career in whatever his inclinations led him 
to. Folly, he knew, though ſhe hearkened 
to Diffidence, would be eaſily managed when 
alone, therefore, as a vicious horſe throws it's 
rider, he openly beat away this controller of 
his pleaſures, and proceeded on his journey 
with Folly, from whom he is inſeparable, 
Confidence and Diffidence' being after this 
manner both thrown looſe from their reſpec- 
tive companions, wandered for ſome time, 


till at laſt chance led them at the ſamę time 


to the ſame village. Confidence went directly 
—_ the great houſe, which belonged to 
Wealth, the lord of the village, and without 
ſtaying for a porter, intruded himſelf imme- 
diately into the innermoſt apartments, where 
he found Vice and Folly well received before 
him. He joined the train, recommended 
Himſelf very q KEI to his. landlord; and en- 
tered into ſuch. familiarity. with Vice, that he 
was enliſted in the ſame company: with Folly. 
They were frequent gueſts with Wealth, and 
2 3 from 
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- from that moment inſeparable. Ra 
in the mean time, not daring to approach the 
great houſe, accepted of an invitation from 
dne of the tenants, and entering the cottage- 
found Wiſdom and Virtue, who, being re- 
pulſed by the landlord, had retired thither. 
Peisten took compaff on on her, and Wiſdom 
found from her temper, that ſhe would caſily 
e ſo they e her into their ſoci- 
Accordingly, by, their means, ſhe, al- 
oy in a little time, ſome what of her man- 
ner; and becoming much more amiable and 55 
engaging, Was now. called by the name of 5 
e 
As ill company bas 2 greater effect than 
good, Confidence, though more refraQtory to 
Council and example, degenerated, ſo far by: 
the ſociety, of Vice and, Folly, as to paſs by, 
the name of Impudence. | 
Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſocieties.as Jup iter 
firſt joined them, and knew nothing of 9-4 
coin iNenſions, are thereby led into ſtrange; 
| Wee ie bg and. whenever they ſee Impudence, 
make account of Virtue and Wiſdom; and. 
= oft when they obſerye eee her a 
wo tendants Vice and Foll v. ES 


; The feet! bluſh of . | 
5 More beauteous than the ruby ſeems. 


4 abt without modeſty, is loſt to all ſeoſe 
of honour and virtue. 

Modeſty is ſure the chiefeſt orvament of o our 
ſex, and cannot be blameable in the men; it is 
one of the moſt amiable ” that either, 


man or woman can, poſſeſ . 


"There 


"# 
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There ſcarce can be in one quality thats 
is amiable in a woman. which is not becoming” 
in a man, not excepting even enge, and 
gentleneſs of nature. Walt 

The modeſty of women prevail more than. 
their power, riches, or beauty. Modeſty 
your diſcourſe, will give a luſtre to truth, "and: 
an excuſe to your errors. FA! 

It bas been (aid; that wah — created ! 
the paſſions, . he aſſigned every one of them it's 
deſtined abode. Modeſty was forgot, and when 
ſhe was introduced to him, he knew not 
where to place her; ſhe was therefore ordered 
to conſort with all the reſt; ever; ſince that 
time ſhe is inſeparable from them!; the is the 
friend of Pruth, and betrays the lie that dare 
attack it; ſhe is in ſtrict and intimate unit 
with Love, ſhe always attends; and frequently 
diſcovers and proclaĩms it; Love, in a word, 
loſes its charms, whenever it appears without - 
her. There is not a more glorious: ornament. 
for either ſex, than modeſty. 

The firſt of all virtues is innocence, the. 
next is modeſty. If we baniſh . modefty out 
of the world, dhe carries away with her heiß 

the virtues: chat are in it, 

Modeſty makes a large amends for the pain 
it gives the. perſons Who labour under it; by 
the prejudice it afford ery: worthy: perſon i in 
its avour. 

As real „ is the beauty of the mind; 
ſo an affectation of it, as much diſgraces a 
pefect mind, as art and an ee dreſs oy, a 
perfect ade. 2 | 
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If we conſider muſic merely as, an enter- 
tainment, donbtleſs the author of all good 
deſigned the pleaſing harmony and melody of 
founds Leng other ates) to heighten the 


viate and diſpel its cares. When we are op- 
preſſed with ſorrow and grief, it can enliven 
and exhilerate our drooping ſpirits. When 
we are elated, and, as it were, intoxicated 
with exceſlive joy, (for joy may be exceſſive, 
and even dangerous) it can moderate the vio- 
lence of the paſſions, bring us down from the 
giddy height, and reduce us to a ſtate of tran- 
quility. If inflamed with anger, or boiling 

with rage, it can ſoften us into pity, or melt 
us into compaſſion. In a word, hatred, ma- 
lice, envy, and all the hideous group of in- 
fernal paiſions, which are at once the torment: 
and diſgrace of hutanity,. flee before this 
powerful charmer,, who,. not content with: 
this conqueſt, goes on, if we liſten to her in- 
chanting ſtrains, reſining our paſſions, and 
cheriſhing thoſe virtuous impulſes, and that 
gentleneſs of manners in the ſoul, which every 
one feels, who has not ſtifled them by ſenſu- 

ality, baſeneſs, or villany ; of theſe latter, 
Shakeſpeare,. that ſagacious piercer into hu- 


” 


man nature, writes thus: ' 
That man that has not muſic in himſelf, | 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſon, villanies and ſpoils, 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, _ 

„ RL „ 


ares of human tife, and to alle- 
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And his affections dark as Erebus, 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. Sh 


Muſic i is one of the li TONY and i is 
juſtly admired by all people of a fine taſte, 
and who love the liberal arts; A man who 
has no taſte for muſic, is deſtitute of a feeling, 
which we are informed will be of high elti 
mation in another ſyſtem. The want of taſte 
for muſic, is a ſign of a barbarous diſpoſition, 
nr thoſe who are not affected with it's charms, 

„in character. ſomewbat below the beaſts | 
of the field. A taſte for this art docs not 
imply that a perſon is an actual performer 
upon an inſtrument, or that he is a good ſing- 
er; both judgment and taſte for muſic, ma 
be Idee the power of the organs that are ne- 
ceſſary for execution are wanting, A perſon 
may have 2 bad voice, and yet be yo hag 
 with's good ſong, and be a good judge of fi ; 

ing; he may be pleaſed with a tune upon the 

violin or barpſichord, and yet not be able to 
perform upon either. Such as do not love. 
muſic, ate en that few chuſe to keep 
company \ wit 


The rue of ſweet 4060 no . ean fo. 

They calm the rude favage, enliven the ſaint ; 

Make brighter our pleaſures, more joy ons our joy, 

With raptures WF feel, e Brauer ne er 
cloy. SPE 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Notwithſlanding the degeneracy ang, mean- 
neſs that has Wert into human nature, there is 
a thouſand 


* 


8 . 6 - 
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# thouſand acticus ih, which it breaks trough 
its original-corruption, aud {hews'what it once 
Was, and, what it will be hereafter, We may 
conſider. the ſoul of man, as the ruin of 1* 


Ebert ile of bailding; where, amidſt the 
- Heaps of rubbiſh, you: meet with- noble frag- 
. ments of ſculpture, broken pillars ar 
Iran.. | | ** 311 + IX 4 Vet 
liſks,,and a magnificence in contuljon.: Virtug 
end wildom are continually employed in cleary- 
ing the ruins, removing theſe diſorder heaps, 
recovering, the, noble, piles that lie buried under 
them, and adjuſting them, as well as-pgllible,. 
according to. their ancient ſymmetry and beau- 
ty. A. happy education, converfation with 
3 „ loeking abroad into the 
Tiorks of nature, and gbſeryations upon 
wmänkind, are he greateſt, ailiſtances, to this 
neceſſary and'gloripus work. But even among 
thoſe who-have never had the ha ppf hefe of an 
of theſe advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch 
exertions of the. greaineſs that is natural to 
de mind of man, ee capacitigg,aud abili- 
ties that need only thofe accidental. helps to- 
fetch them out, and | ſhew ther in a proper 
light. A plebeian ſoul is ſtill the ruin of this 
its ruppiſh. l orb hut 26 N ral td 
- D I [cou rſes⸗ 0 of eligien and motalit 5 | 5 nd 
reflections upon human nature are the beſt 
means We càn make uſe of io improve our 
minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves; and conſequently. te, recover our ſouls. 
out of the vice;  ighorance, and* prejudice: - 
which naturally cleave to them 
There is nothing which favours and falls in 
_with-the natural greatneſs and dignity of hu- 
5 | man- 


* 


- 
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Man nature, ſo much as religion; which does 
not only promiſe the entire Tefinement of, the 
mind, but the gloritying of the body, and the 
immortality of both. 

It is wich the mind as with the will and 
appetites ; for, as after ie have tried a thou. 
land pleaſures, and turned Jam, one enjoy- 
ment to another, we find b relt to gur FA Ires, 
till we at laſt fix them upon the ſovereign 
good; ſo in purfuit of knowledge, we meet 

with no tolerable ſatisfaction to our minds, 

till after we are weary with tracing other 
methods, we turn them upon the one ſupreme 
and unerring truth. And were there no other 
uſe of human learning, there is this in it, 
that by its many defects, it brings us to a ſenſe 
of our weakneſs, and makes us readily, and 
with greater, illingpeſs, ſubwjt 40 reyela- 
tion. 

It is according to atuxe to be NN 

or. 5 925 ding tg 150 diveſted himſelf of 
humanity can be hard hearted to others, with- 
out feeling a pain in himſelf. 

The wiſe and good will Ever be loved and 


bongupad B the glory of human, PO. 
7 "0813 CITY, 2 
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"Ft | is Hoy faying of a great man, that if we 
would trace our deſcents,; we ſhould: find all 
flaves to come from princes, and all princes. 
from. ſlaves. But fortune has turned all 
things | topſy turyy, in a long ſtory of _revolu- 
tions. Though it matters not, whence we 
came, but what we are ; nor is the glory of 
bur anceſtors. any more to out honour, 7 

= 5 0 
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us wickedneſs of their poſterity i is to their 
dis . 

ip] t matters not Hom har ſtock we are de- 
ſcended. ſo long as we, have Inv; oy that 
alone i 44 true e | 


1 hi gh bireſ's exjumph ' what can ber more great? ? 
Nothing —but merit in a low. eſtate. — 

To virtue's humbleſt ſons let none pre fer 
Vice, tho deſcended from the conqueros.. /i| 
Shall men, like figures, paſs for high, or baſe, 
Slight or important only by their place ? 
Titles are marks of honeſt men and. wiſe, | 
| T he fool or r knave' that wears a title lies. | 


* 


* 


Be not eilen by the plett of che | 
to overlook the claim of unaſſuming merit; 

refer not the title to the man. 

Wealth and titles are only the gifts of for- 
tune; but peace and contentment are the 
peculiar endowments of 2. ” diſpoſed 
mind. 

The greateſt ornament of an iNuftrious 
life, is modeſty and humility,” which go a great 
way in the Character of the mo exalted 
princes. 

Nobility is to be conſulered only as an ima- 
| ginary y diſtinction, unleſs accompanied with 
the practice of thoſe generous virtues by 
which" 1t ought to be obtained, _ 

Titles of honour conferred upon och 28 
have no 1 rſonal merit to deſerve them, are, 
at beſt, but tlie royal ſtamp ſet upon baſe 
metal. 

Titles * hotwur' are like the impreſſtons on 

coin 


* 


% 
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-—which, add no value to gold and ſilver, but 
only render braſs current. 
Great qualities make great men. Who, 
ſays Seneca, is a gentleman? The man whom 
nature has diſpoſed, and as it were, cut out 
tor; virtue. This man is well born, indeed; 
for he wants nothing elſe to make him noble, 
who has a mind ſo generous, that he can riſe 
above, and triumph over fortune, let his con- 
dition be what it will. | 5 
He that boaſts of his anceſtors, confeſſes he 
has no, virtue of his own. No other perſon 
hath lived for our honour ; nor ought that to 
be reputed, ours, which was long before we 
had a being; for What advaritage. can it be to 
a blind man that his parents had good eyes ? 
does he ſee one whit the better? OS. 
This one adyantage is obſervable in bei 
nobly born, that jt makes men ſenſible they 
are allied ro virtue, and lays ſtronger obliga- 
tions on them, not to degenerate from the 
excellencies of their anceſtorss. 4 
There is no nobility like that of a great 
heart; for it never ſtoops to artifice, nor is 
wanting in good offices, where they ade ſca- 
ſonable. * 25 | | 
_  Thereis a nobility, without heraldry. . There 
is no true glory, no true greatneſs without 
virtue; without which we do but abuſe all 
the good things we have, whether they be 
great or little, falſe or real. A high pedigree - 
makes a man take up with the virtues of his 
anceſtors, without endeavouring to acquire 
any himſelf, 3 8 th 
Title and. anceſtry render a good man 
more illuſtrious, but. an ill one more con- 
o ens v2 ONS 3 temptible. 
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temptible. Vice is infamous, though in a 
prince; and virtue honourable, moogh 1 in a 
peaſant. 0 

Men in former ages, though ſimple and 
plain, were. great in themſelves, and 'inde- 

endent in a thouſand things, Which are ſince 
invented to ſupply, perhaps, nt nw preat- : 
92 which is now extinct. . 

We may obſerve ſome of our noble coun- 
trymen, who come with high advantage and 
a worthy character into public, But, ere 
they have long engaged i in it, their worth un- 
happily becomes venal. Egquipages, titles, 

recedences, ſtaffs, ribands, and ſuch like 
n ware, are taken in exchange for 
inward merit and true honour. ' They may 
be induced to change their honeſt meaſures, 
and. ſacrifice their cauſe and friends to an 
_ imaginary intereſt ; and, after this, act farces 
as they think fit, and hear qualities and vir- 
tues aſſigned to them, under the titles of 

races, excellencies, and the reſt of this Ip . 

praiſe, and mimical appellation. They m 
even, with ſerious looks, be told of Rod: 
and worth, their principles and their country ; 
but muſt be ſenſible that the world knows 
better, and that their few friends and admir- 


ers, have either a very ſhallow ſenſe, ora. 


profound hypocriſy. 

Al things have ſome kind of Randard, by 
which” the 7 goodneſs of them is to be 
meaſured. We do not, therefore, eſteem 'a 
ſhip to be good becauſe ſhe is curiouſly carved, 
painted, and gilded ; but becauſe the is fitted 
for all the purpoſes of navigation, which is 
the proper end of a ſhip. It ſhould be ſo 

like wiſe 
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likewiſe in our eſteem of men, Who are not 
ſo much to be valued for the grandeur of their 
eſtates, or titles, as for their inward goodneſs 
and excellence. 

Virtue can render the meaneſt name great 
and vice turn the greateſt into contempt.— 
Liſten: ye plebeians and ye peers. 


Let your own acts immortalize your name. | 


People in high bf diftinguiſtied life, ought == 
to have reat Hreuinſpedtion in regard to 
their aſt trivial actions. Titles make a 
greater diſtinction than is almoſt tolerable to 
a Britiſh ſpirit. They almoſt vary the ſpecies; 
yet, as they are oftentimes conferred, ſeem 5 
not ſo much the reward, as the ſubſtitutes of 
mere T4 
People of ſuperior birth, fortune,, or edu- 
cation ought to maintain their ſuperiority by 
their intellectual acquirements, in which they 
are not likely to be ſurpaſſed, or even equalled, f 
by thoſe in lower ſtations, who have had 


none of their opportunities to improve them- 
fenen, „ 


4 
OBLIGATIONS? 


Ks 

7 1 obliged any body; or 3 GA world 
any ſervice? If ſo, the action has rewarded 
me; this anſwer will encourage good nature, 
therefore Jet it always be at hand, 


Great minds, like Heaven are vier wich doing 
5 good, Ar 

Tho' th ungrateful agen of denn favours | 
; Are 


— 
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Are barren in return. Virtue does ſtilt 
With ſcorn the mercenary world regard, 


Where abject ſouls do good and hope reward: 


Above the worthleſs trophies man can raiſe, 
She ſeeks not honour, wealth, nor any praiſe, 
But with herſelf, herſelf the godileſs pays. 


Aman cannot be bound by one benefit to 


ſuffer all ſorts of injuries; for there ate ſome 
caſes wherein we lie under no obligation for a 
benefit, becauſe, a greater injury Abſolves it. 
As for example, a man 705 me out of a 


law ſuit, and afterwards commits à rape u pon 


my daughter; bere, the following jimpiety 


cancels the antecedent obligation, A man 
lends me a little money, then ſets my houſe 
on fire; the debtor is here turned creditor, 


becauſe the injury outweighs the benefit; nay, - 


if he does but ſo much as repent the good 


office done, and grow ſour and inſolent upon 


it, and upbraid me with it; if he did it only 
for his own ſake, or for any other reaſon than 


* 


acquitted of the obligation. 


for mine, I am in ſome degree, more or leſs. 


You have yourſelf your kindneſs overpaid, | 
He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid, _ 


A certain perſon once had done me a ſingu- 
lar piece of ſervice, but had afterwards be- 
haved himſelf very unworthily towards me. 
An occaſion ſoon occurred which put it into 
my power to requite his ill offices; and I was 
urged to take advantage of it, by a friend of 
-mine—or rather, an enemy of his. I ob- 
jected, that this man had formerly * 
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and ſerved me. True, the replied, but ſurely 
bis ill | behaviour ſince that time, has ſuffi- 
cCiently cancelled both the ſervice and the obli- 
gation. By no means; merchants accompts 
are never. to be admitted inte the higher and 
more liberal commerce of friendſhip. A 
perſon who has once obliged, has put it our of 
his power ever after to diſoblige us. The 
ſcripture has inculcated à precept, to forgive 
our enemies; how much ſtronger then muſt 
the text imply, the forgiveneſs bf our friends? 
The diſobligation, therefore, being thus can- 
celled by religion, leaves the obligation 
without abatement in morality. . A kindneſs - 
can never be cancelled—nor even by repay- 
„„ | 2 


e 
The law ful uſe and end of ſwearing, is, to 
put an end te all ſtrife, and to maintain both 
equity and charity among men; the two 
bonds and ligaments of ſociety. Now, ſince + 
it is the ſovereign right and property of God 
alone, infallibly to ſearch and try the heagts of 
men, he therefore becomes the infallible wit- 
neſs. of the truth or falſehood of what they 
peak ; ſo that in every ſuch lawful oath, 
there is not only a ſolemn appeal, and in that 
appeal an inſcription of glory to his ſovereign 
omniſcience, but therein they pur themſelves 
under his wrath and curſe, in gaſe they ſwear 
1 which makes this action moſt ſacred 


dug ſelem. ) ett, obs 
But to bteak in rudely and blaſphemouſly 
upon the ſacred and tremendous name of God, 


x3 | | TA, with 


2 f va 


: 
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| "thoſe | ny, ſilly fellows, that are afrai d 0 
58? inviſih powers, or: ſo much of a coward 48 


enn, 
85 with bold and full mouthed oaths, ſtriking 
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through his ſacred name with direct and con- 


tumelions blaſphemies, this argues a heart - 


from which all fear of God is utterly expelled _ 


and baniſhed. Yet ſome there are, grown 
up to that prodigious height of impiety, that 
they dare affault the very heavens, and diſ- 
charge whole volleys of blaſphemies againſt. 


that glorious Majeſty which dwells there. 


They are not afraid to bid defiance to him, 
and challenge the God that made them to do 
bis worſt. Mie deck (as they account it) 
their common difc | | 
# rid imprecations, not eſteeming. them genteel 
and modiſh without. It conſiſts not with the 

greatneſs of their ſpirits to be wicked at the 
common rate. They are willing to demon- 


ourſes with oaths, and hor- 


ſtrate to the world, that they are none of 


do clip a full-monthed oath, by ſuppreſſing, 


or whiſpering the emphatical founding fylla- 


ble, but think a horrid blaſphemy makes the 


moſt ſweet and graceful cadence in the helliſh 
rhetoric. If there be a God, which they 


' ſcarce believe, they are reſolved audaciouſly- ' 
to provoke him, to give them a convincin 


evidence of his being. And if he be, as they 


are told he is, rich in patience and forbear- 


ance, they are reſolved to try how far his pa- 
Tience wal extend, and what load of wicked- 


naeſs it is capable to bear. If, therefore, de- ü 


ſtructien be not fure enough, they will do 


their utmoſt to make it ſo, by treading down 


the only bridge whereby they can eſcape it, 
that is, by trampling under their feet the pre- 


cious 
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cious blood and wounds of the Son of God, 
and imprecating the damnation of hell upon 
their ſouls, as if it flumbered too long, and 
was too flow paced in its motion towards 
It is common for ſome men to ſwear, only 
to fill up the vacuities of their empty dif. 


courſe. 1 


* 


Common ſwearing argues in a man, a per- 
petual diſtruſt of his own reputation, and is 
an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare 

word not worthy of credit. . 
The man of the world the all accompliſhed 
earl of Cheſterfield—fays, ©* I was even ab- 
ſurd enough, for a little while, to ſwear, by 
way of adorning and compleating the ſhining. 
character of the man of faſhion, or pleaſure, 
which I affected; but this folly I ſoon laid 
aſide, upon finding both the guilt and the in- 
_ decency of it.” Liſten, ye Stanhopean pre- 
tenders, ye pretenders to politeſſe. 

The great Dr. Deſagulier being invited to 
make one of an illuſtrious company, one of 
whom, an officer preſent, being unhappily 
addicted to ſwearing. in his diſcourſe, at the 
period of every oath, would continuAly aſk 
the doRor's pardon ; the doctor bore this 
levity for ſome time with patience; at length * 
he was neceſſitated to ſilence the ſwearet with 
this fine rebuke: Sir, you have taken ſome. 


pains to render me ridiculous (if poſſible) by 
l 
1 


your pointed apologies ; now, fir, I am to te 
you, 'if God Almighty does not hear you, 
ure you I will never tell him.“ | 
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ADDRESSED TO AN OFFICER; IN THE 
| ARMY. BY. A LAP TJ. 
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0 tar * muſe might call, without offence, ; 

The gallant ſoldier back to bis good ſenſe !. 

IIis te mp'ral field ſo cautious not to loſe; 

So careleſs quite of his eternal foes. 

Soldier! ſo tender of thy prince's fame, 

Wn profuſe of a ſuperior name 

For tlie King's fake the brunt of battles bear- 

But for the EI VG of Kine! 5 lake po zor 
SW EAR- S | 


A 


The infamous, though common, practice 
W and ſwearing, upon the mo trivial 
Ocaſions, and of uſing the name of God i ir- 2 
reverently, prevails thamefully. wich many 
who are pleaſed to call themſelves Chriſtians; 
nor is this cuſtom leſs ridiculous than i impious, 
as it is the only crime which human nature is 
capable of committing, that 1 8 1 
pleaſure nor profit for its end. 


of all the naoſeons complicated crimes, 
- Whick moſt infeſt and' ſtigmatize the times, 
There 8 none that can with impious oaths com- 
.. - pares.. 1 
Where vice and folly have an equal 8 


"OPPRESSION.. 


ee is a ſpecies of oppreſſion that elem 
80 a bad cuſtom it is) Ras made too familiar 
to the inhabitants of this iſle, that is, the 
confinement of the Fete, of their fellow 
. | Creatures 
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creatures for debt, &c. under ſanction of the 
law; indeed law is neceſſary for the protection 
of our property, and there are men of ſtrict 
honour, probity, and humaaity, in that pro- 
- feſhon, who do honour: to it; but theſe are 
not the men who adviſe arreſis, impriſon- 
7 ments, and deſtruQion, that would lay waſte 
| a whole family, merely to put money in his 
_ purſe ; fuch only are the proceedings of the 
dregs of  thatiprofeſfion. i 10D 0 
The : ſentiments of humadity incline; us te 
comfort the miſerable, and it is a failing in 
the moſt eſſential duties, to abandon them ia 
their preſſing occaſions ; but it is almoſt ex- 
ceſs of 165 74 to inſult them in their misfor- 
tunes. A man under any misfortune is to be 
| 678 5 ; if you have not the generoſity to lend 
him your hand to retrieve him, do not add a 
new weight to his diſgrace to ſink him utterly. 
And yet men are ſo brutal.and-unmerciful, as 
to load a man with the moſt ſevere cenſure, 
who is unfortunate. The firſt thought that 
occurs is, to dive into the reaſon of his 
diſtreſs. They neither offer in his behalf the 
misfortunes of the times, nor the poſture of 
- affairs and conjuncture of things, hit will 
abſolutely have him guilty of meriting all that 
has befallen him, and invent a thouſand mali- 
cious ſtories to diſeredit aud ruin him beyond 
recovery. Deteſtable practice l can ſuch per- 
ſons call themſelves men? No their actions 
- are too evident a proof of the brutal, infread 
of the rational mind. The wounded por- 
poiſe is purſued to abſolute deſtruRiongby bis 
fellow fith, and the ſtriken deer is denied 
ſhelter by his moſt cuſtomary aſſociates; but 
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. forely ſuch practices malt forfeit all kn to 
© humanity. 

How juſily does: mr. Somerville, in his 
Chaſe, compare ſuch perſons to a pack of 
hounds woraying 1 one. of their nome Mete 
to death. wt bk td Not n 


| Pantiog, half dead Fa conquer d champion! lies ; ; 
* / - , Then ſudden all the baſe ignoble crowd, | 
Loud clam'ring ſeize the belpleſs worried wreteh, 
And thirſting for his blood, drag diff'rent Ae 
Flis mangled carcaſe'on th enfanguin' d plain. 
8 beaſts!—of pity voids! t“ oppreſs the weak. 
To point your vengeance at the friendleſs head, 5 
And with. one mutual ery inſult the fallen! | 
anten too Su of man's Adee n race, 
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fins hi honeſt Kina, that. never 1 
what it was to owe, and unable to anſwer the 
due demand, can ſcarce form an idea of what 
it is to (breathe the air at the. mercy of ano, 
ther; to labour, to ſtruggle to be juſt, whilſt, 
the ctuel world Is loading, you: with the guilt. 

= of injuſuce. 
pda enjoymients do not 1 preſent 
15 48 whereas the evils a man has endured 
| . ppm the preſent ſatisfactions 
No man has a thorough taſte of , prolperity, 
475605 whom adverſity never happened., It is 
better to ſuffer without a cauſe, than that 
there ſhould be a cauſe for our ſuffering. 
I is inhuman and ew ot to inlalt ver +5 
Pelte,, big i bee N i ici 
5 21 | 2 9 SE! Pits #15 ue SE 
$99; 062653 een Ile TOON aft 
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POLITENESS.: 


Politeneſs taught as an art is ridiculous; as 
the ex preſſion of liberal ſentiment; and cour- 
teœous manners, it is truly valuable 
Politeneſs is an evenneſs of ſoul, which 
excludes at the fame time both inſenſibility 
and too much earneſtneſs. It ſuppoſes a 
quick diſcernment, to perceive immediately 
the different characters of men: and by an 
eaſy condeſcenſion, adapts itſelf to each mans 
taſte; not to flatter, but to calm his paſſions. 
In a word, it is a forgetting of ourſelves, in 
order to ſeek whatever may be agreeable. in 
others; but in ſo delicate a manner, as to let 
them ſcarce perceive we are ſo employcd: It 
knows how to contradict with reſpect, and 
pleaſe without adulation; and is equally re- 

mote from an inſipid complaiſance and a mean 
_ familiarity, e | 


- 
ec 


Study with care politeneſs, that muſt teach 
Tne modiſh forms of geſture anq; of ſpeech : / 
In vain formality, with matron mein, 
And 'pertneſs apes her, with familiar grin ; 
They againſt nature for applauſes ſtrain, 
Diſtort themſelves, and give all others pain. 
She moves with eaſy, tho' with meaſured pace, 
And ſhews no part of ſtudy, but the grace. 
Yet ev'n by this man is but half refin'd, 
Unleſs philoſophy ſubdues his mind: 
Tis but a varniſh that is quickly loſt, - 
When el er the ſoul in- paſlion's ſea is toſt. 


There 
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dern refſinement. WM en SB 
- ! "Prue politeneſs is a ſeience not to be ac- | 
__ quired in ſchools. Nature muſt beſtow a 
genius; and that. genius muſt be improved by 
reading authors: of delicacy and ſpirit, and 
_ heightened by a freedom of converſation with 
|. + - , *perfons of taſte. It is an enemy to all kinds 
2B of \conſtraint,. does Every thing with eaſe, and 
though certain never to offend, is never at the 
expence of flattery to oblige., | 1 
Be careful to obſerve the diſtinction between 
*over-ſtrained complaifance and true politeneſs, 
between falſe delicacy and true. 
He that is truly polite, knows how to con- 
tradict with reſpect, and to pleaſe without 
adulation; and is equally remote from an in- 
ſipid complaiſance, and a low familiarity. 
Merit and good breeding will make their 
way every where. Knowledge will introduce 
den. and good breeding will endear you to the 
beſt of companies; for, politeneſs and good 
breeding are abſolutely neceſſary to adorn any, 
or all other good qualities or talents. With- 
out them no knowledge, no perfection what- 
ever, is ſeen; in its beſt light. The ſcholar, 
«200 without good breeding, is a pedant ; the phi- 
1 loſopher, a cynic; the ſoldier, # brute; and 
| every one diſagreeable. If a man accoſts 
horn and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivo- 
loufly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is bruta- 
lity, to ſhew him, by a manifeſt inattention 
. | WO, 0 
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to What he ſays, tha 92870 yh AY a. fool, 
or a blockliead,” A d.n worth.” hearing. It 
is much more fo w Sith regakd. te Nen, w who, - 
of Whatever ra Fs they a e e ol Bag 
cot deration of theix ſex, only, to an 
attention, but am ese K. ——— 
from men. The moſt - e babitudes, 
of oa PO ot friendſh I require, a de- 
gree "q gecling, elſe th bf intimacy _ 
1 ooh 7 15 coarſe familiari> / 
72 55 ofallibl My product! e Sly 


> Pontehels 4045 0 are ecoming in all 

len, but. eſpecially in 15 whom. fortune 
has raiſed above. others. T7 

Good Wee is the "reſult of much good 
ſenſe; ſome nature, aud a lhtle ſelf de- 
nial for 'the- Ke of others, and, With a view 
to obtain. the. f ſame indulgence,” from them. a 
Good manners are, to particular locieties, 
What good A e are, to ſocieiy, * Forel. 
theit cement and their ſecurity. ey - 

Worlaſy politeneſs is no Pare. than an im- i 
tation, or imperfeR'copy.0 Ching charity, 
being the pretence ot outward appearmce o 
that deference to the judgm ER and 8 
10 the intereſts of others ; hich. a.true C 112 
tian has as the rule of his Hees and * ſg 
ſition of his heart, . 

Whatever ſphere a a man has been FF n,, 
or attained to, religion is not an injury, but 
an addition to the politeneſs; of his carriage. 
| They ſeem indeed to confeſs their, - xe}ati 10, - 
one another, by their reciprocal ; Iinfluetce, 

In promiſcuous conyerſation, as true religion 
5 * decent or W 
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ſo true politeneſs parte them effeQually from 
oe ee e e er en e 

To de perfeckſy polite,” dne muſt haye a 

at preſence of mind, with a delicate and 

quick ſenſe of propriety; or, in other Words, 

one ſhould be able to form an inſtantaneous 
judgment of What is Atteſt to be done, on 
every occaſion as it offers, I have known one 
or two perſons, who ſeemed to owe this ad- 
vantage to nature only, and to have the pecu- 
liar happineſs of being born, as it were, with, 
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another ſenſe,” by wick they had an immedi- 
ate perception of what was proper and im- 
proper, in caſes abſolutely new to them; but 
this is the lot of very few. It muſt every 
where be good breeding, to ſet your compa- 
nions in an advantageous point of light, by 
9 an opportunity of diſplaying their 
moſt agreeable talents, and by carefully avoĩd- 
ing all occaſions of expoſing their detedts ;— , 
to exert your own endeayours to pleaſe, and 
to amuſe, but not to outſhine them :—to give 
each their due ſhare of attention and notice: 
—not engrofling the talk, when others are 
defirons to ſpeak, nor ſuffering the converſa- 
tion to flag, for want of introducing ſome- 
_ thing to continue or renew the 1 In 
huondur preferring one another. We mould 
HI "EY and make others ſo if we 
can, But this happy caſe belongs, perhaps, 
to the laſt ſtage of perfection in politeneſs — 
but a real deſſre of obliging, and a reſpectful 
attention, will, in a great meaſure ſupply 
PPV 
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WING rovnnny. | 
"In feelin 10 virtue, if ye you k find ns be 
not aſhame the fault is no 2 LVour 
"honour or diſhonour is purchaſed by your own 
actions; though virtue gives, a ragged livery, 
| me gives a golden cognizance. "If her ſervice 
make you poor, bluſh not; your poverty ma ay 
1a 25 ee 10 you J but Fe di 
1 ou, 14210 Akte 0 
; cel the extremity | 'of want, and be 
4 under ee and mortifcation, 
muſt be very uncom ortable: but then we are 
10 conſider that the world will either mend 
or wear o „ and. that the difcharge will come 
"ſhortly, and the hardſhip turn to advantage; 
that the conteſt is commendable and brave, 
and that tis ee and en to 
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3 ancient fages 42 thoſs Fe poſſeſs, 
That poverty's the ſource of happineſs.- 
Modern opinion holds, that wealth in ffore 
Is the ſole ſource can happineſs inſure. 5p 
But heav'n+bort wiſdom teaches better things ; nt 
Not to expect from 'theſs, what virtue only 
5 . brings. 2 : AS 1 en ä 
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ee falls. heayy upon | kim only, who 
ltere it a misfortune. a}: 
a is more honourable not to have. and yet 
erve, than to have and not, deſerve., 
he little value Providence ſets upon riches, 
is « fon * the perſons on whom it is beſtowed. 
Sg SEEING, ala 2 Though 
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An ir. 
rg want is the ſcorn- of ws wealthy 
ool, an innocent poverty is yet preferable S 
all che guilty Hed he I Gt offer. 
"Thee is no contending with neceſſity; and 
e {ſhould be very tender how we cenſure 
thoſe that ſubmit to it. It is one thing to be 
at liberty to do às we will, and 8 thing 
10 be tied up to do hat we mult. 5 
Oft all 1 2 ned that of dar wind is the moſt 
de eplorable. | 1 2907 JÞY 8 
3 Wor in eee Wich et 
diſadvantage a poor man enters upon the moſt 
ordinary bufine for AS" ' certainly as wealth 
_— grace and acceptance to all thar* its poſ- 
ffor fa ys or does, fo fo poverty creates, difelteem, 
„eg gd rejndice tg all 8 of 
the indige Wr Recefitshs man H bei- 
ther hands, I nor underftanding fo 1 his 
own, ot his f nds“ uſe; but is in the Mine 
condition with the fick, with this differerice 
only, that his is an infection no man will re- 
lieve, or aſſiſt; 3 or if he does, tis ſeldom 
withlas much pity: as d and rather for 
the oſtentation of the ꝓh Phil leian, whameompaſ- 
tion on the patient: Atleib a circumſtance, 
Wherein a man 1 the; good he deſerves 
inacceſſihle, all, 5 e under 
thele preſſures, the vonne, peaks with 
heſitation, Una irreſoluti 1. and 
acts with diſappointment.; be is llighted in 
men's _ tions, overlooked in, 1 aſ- 
ſemblies, &c But from whehce)/ alas! has 
he this tre eatment ? * orn à Ct dtvte that has 
only de pj bit of, düt nt an ie 5 
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from the wants, for "which 1 defpiſes ; 
"Toy. ſuch is the e Alen of 
Bech TIN 30 Py | man, 
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man, he will. not ſee, that he who is ſup- 
ported, is in the ſame claſs of natural neceſſity, 

as he that wants a ſupport; and to be helped. 
implies to be indigent... 


A man is not judged: by the internal quali- 


fications of bis mind, but by the extent of 
his houſe. One who was been in buſineſs, 
and has not gained riches, is ſaid to have done 
poorly, notwithſtanding his mind may be 
formed by the beſt of principles, and his 
actions guided by the higheſt rules of Chriſtian 


benevolence; which perhaps was the only 
cauſe of his not thriving in temporary wealth 


in an equal degree with ſome of his cotempo- 


raries. While ſome who live as. ©* without 


God in the world,” thoughtleſs of every con- 
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cern but accumulating wealth, are eſteemed oß 


the firſt rank in the community, and the moſt 

able members of ſociety. So much, is the 

truth of that ſaying verified, that <* Money 
% 


commands all. things.” | 
Amidſt the miſeries to which human life is 


liable, nothing is ſo generally dreaded as po- 


verty; ſince it expoſes mankind to diſtreſſes 
that are but little-pitied, and to the coggempt 
of thoſe who. have no natural endowments 
ſuperior to our own, Every other difficulty 


or danger a man is enabled to encounter with 


courage and alacrity, becauſe he knows that 
his ſucceſs will meet with applauſe, for bra- 
very will always find its admirers; but in 


poverty every virtue is ob{cured, and no con- 


du can entirely: ſecure a man from reproach. 
Cheerfulneſs (as an, admirable author ob- 
ſerves) is here inſenſibility, and dejection 
lullenneſs; its hardſhips arc without honour, 
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and labours without reward. Notwithſtanding 
this, there is no ſtation more favourable to the 
. growth of virtue, where the ſeeds of it are pre- 
viouſly ſown in the mind. But when poverty 
is felt in its utmoſt extreme, it then becomes 
exceſſi vely dangerous, and ſome deviations from 
rectitude, are perhaps impoſſible to be avoided. 
Voice is covered by wealth, and virtue by po- 
r Ad. BY ok 98 
How many abject ſouls there are, who eſteem 
. the want of wealth as a want of virtue? 
_ © A confciouſneſs of the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, tell us, though we are unfortunate, it is 
not. becanſe we are more undeſerving than 
öthers; nor is our native pride depreſſed by a 
ſenſe of. our poverty. We can fee in idea 
Cincinnatus, the great diQtator, preparing on 
his hearth the homely repaſt, with thoſe hands 
that had ſubdued the enemies of his country, 
and borne the triumphal laurel ; reflect that 
Socrates, the reformer, and Memnius Agrippa, 
the arbiter of his country, had been, the one 
maintained, and the other buried by contribu- 
tion. And the great Scipio Africanus had been 
ſo poor, that the portion of his daughters were 
paid by the public; who then would repine at 
adoption into a family that has been honoured 
by fuch illuſtrious anceſtors? For 


'* Praiſe: is the tribute due to virtuous. deeds, 
and though it is heartily to be deſpiſed, when - 
it comes from the lips of bad men, when we 

have not a true title to it; yet it is not to be 
eſteemed diſagreeable, or diſcreditable When 
e „ beſtowed 
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. beſtowed upon occaſions where it is really due, 
and by thoſe who are really. Judges of virtue. 
. Praiſe is the reward of noble actions: What 
is more animating to our commanders both by 
ſea and land, than the aſſurance of their coun- 
try's applauſe, for their heroic behaviour, 
Praiſe is only to be given when truly merited, 
and then not in the preſence of the party to 
whom it is due. When Telemachus repaired 
to the aſſembly of the confederate Kings, after 
the death of Adraſtus, and the Daunians deſi red 
peace, we are told, that as ſoon as they eſpied 
bim they were all huſhed in expeQation to hear 
him diſcourſe ; this made him bluſh, and he 
could not be prevailed upon to er The 
praiſes that were given him by public acclama- 
tions, on account of his late action, added to his 
baſhfulneſs ſo, that he would gladly have hid 
himſelf. At length, he deſired as a favour, that 
they would deſiſt from commending him: not 
but that I am a lover of praiſe, ſaid he, ef 
_ cially when it comes from ſuch good judges of 
virtue; but, I am afraid of loving it too much. 
Praiſes are apt to corrupt men; they fill them 
full of themſelves, and render them in and 
preſumptuous; we ought equally to merit and 
decline them; there is a great likeneſs between 
the juſteſt and the falſeſt praiſes. / Juſt praiſes 
are ſuch as you will give me in my abſence, 
if I am ſo happy as to deſerve them. If you 
believe me to be really good, you ought alſo 
to believe that I am willing to be modeſt, and 
would fear puny ; ſpare me, therefore, if you 
have any eſteem for me, and do not praiſe me 
. as if I were a man fond of ſuch things. A 
man ought to bluſh, when he is praiſed for 
. 5 Ferlections 
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perfections he does not poſſeſs. Be 3 
ow: you receive praiſe; from good men 
neither avoid it nor glory in it; from bad men 
neither deſire nor expect it. To be praiſed 
of them that are evil, or for that which is 


evil, 18- equal diſhonour; he is happy in his ; 


merit who is praiſed by the good, and emulated 
by the bad. | 


Of folly, vice, Aleaſe, n men proud we fn” 

And (ranger ſtill) of blockheads? flattery-; 

. - Whoſe praiſe defames; as if a fool ſhould mean, 
p15: By ſpitting on your face to make it clean. 


They who deſerve leaſt praiſe ace, al- 
ways . it leaſt to others; for the poor in 
merit, like all other poor, envy thoſe of ſu- 


perior worth, and would willingly bring them 
don to their own level. li 


The underſtanding; is by nothing more eaſily 
| vanquiſhed than 1 antllery of praiſe, eſpeci- 
ally if accompanied wit 


gravity : it makes its way t6-the-heart, without 


| _ _ oppoſition;z and the ſenſe. and: dignity of the 


ſpeaker conſpire with our natural love of it, to 
give it the ſanction of ſincerity. {4 

None are worthy to give true praiſe, but ſuch 
as are themſelves praiſe worthy. 


Praiſe from the-commair people is generally | 


flalſe, 5 rather follows vain perſons than vir« 
1 wou. | 

Let us conſtantly Fellow reaſon, ſays Mon« 
taigne, and let the ie approbation-fallow us 
the ſame way, if it pleaſes. - + 

How ſatirical is that praiſe which commends 
3 for virtues, that all the world knows he 
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«There j is this good. in an that it 
5 "helps to confirm us in the practice of virtue. 
ITbe character of the perſon who commends 
you is to be caplidered, before you, ſet a value 
on his eſteem. 
e praiſe gf; 2 worthy. perſon, of whoſe good 
| ſenſe, netration and underſtayding we have 
a0 ex eto inion, is certain! ly—though . 
ing to the le, 4 moſt dan . thing; 
is 00 in fortitude to reſiſt ne Is ſurely T3, 
6 (le at we extch—apd: check i its rifivg 
reſs a 
bi Sincerity and candour ought'to ſeaſon liek 
action of our lives, and even have lace 7 5 — 
conteſts as We ma engaged in with our 
N PER 
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Prayet n with a fervent love of 
Goc, is like a lamp-unlighted; the words of 
the one without love being as unprofitable, as 
the oil and cotton of the other without flame. 
„Out wants,” ſays the late Biſhop of London 5 

a (Dr. Gibſon), *« h 244 daily, Goa. tempjptions - 
| Which draw our hearts f Com tothe things 
of this world, are daily, and upon both thele 
accounts our prayers ought alſo to be daily.” 

The ſaid doctor gives the following advice: 
Our morning prayers willalways moſt pro- 
Kos begig with thankſgivings to Almighty 

6d, our Creator and Preſerver, In the next 

lace * ſolemn dedication. of ourſelves to his 
ervice.” This followed by petitions, viz. for 
his g de e and aſſiſtance to ourſelves, —for the 
Lis in half of Sy ; we evening. e 


nd 72 


\ 
7 
7 


2 


„ ner. 


to begin in the ſome order, only a confeſſion 
| | of fins at the end of the day, and petition muſt 
land in che place of morning dedication—apd 
the concluſion ſhould be with a petition for 
rveſt and protection, inſtead of that for a bleſſing 


=> 


4 


on our bulinels, 16; the Sabbath, the great 

| 2 day of reſt, &.“ | Let our prayers be ever ſa 

„ in the form and expreſſien, or ler your 

heart accompany them With a devotion ever ſo 

_ Intenſe, fill be, very careful to avoid the dan. 
T . error of 


| error of imagining that any merit ariſes 
from the moſt perfect performance of them. 
They become acceptable to God through Chriſt 
alone; and are the means, indeed, to make 
vou good; but the goodneſs itſelf is not in 
them, no more than a favour among men can 
be faid to be deſerved - becauſe aſked with 
- humility, propriety and elegance. If there- 
fore you were to truſt merely in them, twould 
be making idols of your prayers it would be 
putting them in place of En RIS T's atonement, 
_* Which is quite contrary to praying (as an un- 
Worthy nner) in the name of CHRIST... _ 
2 05" If We have not recourſe to God with the + 


4 


mind and thoughts that weought, it looks as if 
Y we expected nothing, from him; or rather 
Y _  " {f{ceing our remiſſneſs and indolence) it may be 
aid, that we do not deſerve to obtain—that we 
* do not value the things that we ſeem to aſk. 
__ Yet, God would have what is aſked of him 
_ , aſked with earneſtneſs ; and far from taking 
our impartunity ill, he is in fome manner well 
_ | pleaſed with it. For, in fine, He is the only 

debtor Who thinks himfelf obliged for be 

demands that are made Upon him. He is the 
only one that pays what we never lent 125 


1 


agreeable to him. | 


Tertullian ſays ſomething like this, of the 


prayers that the primitive Chriſtians made 


in common. We meet together, ſays he, as 


if we conſpired to take by our prayers what 


we aſk of him ; this violence is pleaſi ng to him. : 
St. Paul a explains what Chriſt 


teaches in the Goſpel, that heaven is taken by 


violence; “ do violence to God, ſays he, 
ſeize the kingdom of heaven. He that forbids. 
us to touch another's goods, rejoices to have 
his own invaded: He that conderans the vio- 


lence of avarice, praiſes that of faith, - _ 


As the bones of the human frame con 


n reſignation, hatred of ſin, pry 
heart, and holineſs. of life, all united toget 


inactive. e 
Going to prayer with bad affections, is like 

paying one's levee in an undreſs. _ Ry 

All prayer muſt be made with faith and hope: 


He who would pray with effect, muſt live with 
_ care and piety : Our prayers muſt be fervent, ' 
intenſe, earneſt and importunate. Our defires 


muſt be laſting, and our prayers frequent and 
continual. God hears us not the ſooner for 


pur many words, but much the ſooner for our 
* Pa carneſt 
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The more he ſees us preſs him, the more liberal 
he is. He even gives that he does not owe, . 
If we coldly aſk, he defers his Iiberalities; not 
becauſe he does not love to give, but becauſe... 
he would be preſſed, and becauſe violence is 


| nected 
together, form the ſkeleton of a man, ſo repen- 
tance, faith, hope, charity, love, zeal, humility, 


of £ 


er, 
make a Chriſtian; but muſt be accompanied 
with prayer, the breath of the new creatug, or 
they will prove like dead corps, lifeleſs and 


— 


<— 


c a rt 11 WE! H 1 WIR. 
fs eartieſt defire: A Wii prayer aid 4 Mort dif. 


Ex ® 


fer hot ig cheir capacities, of being accepted; 


for both of them take their value; according t ＋ 
the feryenc " of ſpirit, and the charity of the 
h 


ptayer. ' That prayer whieh is ſhort, by rea- 
2 of an impatient ſpirit, dullneſs, Night of 
holy things, or indifferency of deſires, is very 
often criminal, always imperfect; and that 


prayer which is long 1. t of oſtentation, ſuper- 
e or a trifling/ piii, is as criminal and 
their ſeveral inſtances, ! | 


ettect; as the other 
1505 "miſt be careful in all our prayers, to 


attend gur preſent work, having a preſent 


mind, not wandering upon Idipertinent mmogs, „ 
| nor diſtant from our A much leſs contrary” 


L Ari 1 


Often pray, ani you "nat pray o oftner; "Let 


when ou are accuſtomed to fre ent evotio 
it wille ſo. inſenſibly* unite to 17 14 


what you obtain at fir by doing violence to 
Four inclinations, at laſt will be left with as 
much e as that OY which at firſt it , 


terec 1. „ 1 
Ar-$ *  # 
1 4 


| . 


1 


your nature and 
affe ions, that it Will become 4 trouble to you 
ts omit yout ufual or appointed Prayers; -\ and 


r 


There is but one colia's TEN 10 be "ve 
that is, our duty. How Eifevatle then, how 


unwiſe, how unpar onable are 21 who make 
that a pain. 


4 


"He. that reſigns che world; is in a -conifthalt | 
poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind, but he who follows 


the pleaſures of ir, meets with ming but re- 


morſe and confuſion. 
The bannen man's pleaſures are durable, 


e 


- 2 ; 


a4 
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becauſe they a be ad all kis n ſe is 
calm and ſerene; becaufe it is innocent. i 4 
How wretched is it to confider'the care . 
coſt laid out upon luxury and ſhew, and the 
general 'negle& of thoſe ſhining habits of the 
mind, which fifould ſet us off in real and folid | 


eeellene tes. When x leafure 1 is ke OE AR 


all virtues are of courſe excluded. 
IF ſenſuality is pleaſure, beaſts' are happier 


than men; but human K is TELE in the” 
ſoul, not in the fleſh; 23 5 
1 on * 79 291 wort N P TY * 1 Aas 2 1. 4. 
Would you or would you not, with pleaſure liver. 
Ils virtue can alone the blefſin y e * a . 
_ With'ardent ſpirit ker alone wi 98 +; #644 pr uh 


- 1617 Zi 
And with contempt all other pleaſures e. 1 


The pleaſure of vi = "off charity, and of 
1 5 is true and laſti eaſur 
ne * whoſe Kt kee WON ie, 
and unaffected piet wh 0. looks upon the 
Father of Nature lh kat ut uſt ſtand e 99 
which all his w rks teflect h m, cannot 


fail” of taſti ſublimeſt pleaſ K 
Ai eng the il Pea cr 


effe&s'of Infinite goodneſs, Whether he looks 
abroad on the natural or the moral world, his 


reflection 12 us Mult (ill be attended With dell Sat = 
and the 1 0 of his own unworthineſs, 18 far 
from Jeff will [Lincteaſe his "pleaſure, while 


- 0 places. otbearing and Indulge ence of his 


ER in nde ref et of v 5 f 
Here his mind; mi dwell" 


Leck back te the päkr, or 858 f. 


1 [2 Je fariefactit 8 — e 
ore he * ys lad. the bieter will 
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- ſtill ery out, 


5 taken for a 
| nr to be e noble 
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Eis delight url, Sd. 1. 75 ofition as ; this, * 


ſ to be the moſ e u gae on 
| n fabric r 


f pleaſure can be built. 
The contemplation of - the beauties. of the 
univerſe, /t he cordial enjoyments of friend{bip, 


the 3 ht 5d del 7 5 of love, and the 1 
pleaſures of religion, a Pen to all; 


and they 


are, all of them, t real 


| 5 " ing, 
| happigels contended dior. | T e the only 
fountains from which, true 


pleaſure, ſprin 
it is yo wonder ihat many. ſhould, be im led 
to ſay, they have not yet found it, and bond 


They want a heart for devotion, . humanity, 
| friendihip,'s nd ove z and a 9 x whatever ; 
1s truly Wa and admirab ble.” D 
1 e. N 


3 has! 0 P R 1 D N. 
Every man, dee Une, . K. 


in "pp own eyes. 


Pride, by 2; gr © miſtake, is common; 
Sf 6 of foul ; as if aj = 
by 1 Oy "Fox that ei is 
one, of the moſt enorm te of vices, 1 ink no 
reaſonable. man can pate: It is the baſe 
offspring, of. weakneſs, We ao. ig 
nor ane ; ſince, were we not . and im- 
perfect creatures, we ſhould not be deſtitute of 
know 85 of. ourſelves ; and had we that. 
know it were, impo oftible we ſhould. be 
proud, - But on Iz paring rue bumility 
3s a certain mark of a hright zes ſon, and ele- 
vated ſonl, as being the natural conſequences 


1 : 
3 


Pg 


8 * 


„Who will ſhew us any good.” | 
They ſeek it. every = but the true way. 
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4 1 ee Rück thoſe thick ith "th 
out diſorderly paſſions throw about then 
when we come 0 diſcern more perfeeily, ad 
conſider more: nearly; theciomente: power and 
oodneſs, the infinite glory and duration of 
od; and to make à compariſon between 
theſe perfections his, and our on frailiy 
and een, and the 1 and; yncer- 
tainty of, our beings, we thou mble our- 
_ elves even idto. 5 55 very Gull, briee him. — 
Titles, Re and ſes, ſignify. no 
more to the. makin 5 3 man better than 
another, chan the, finex ſaddle to the making 
the better horſe. And it truly news a poor 
ſpirit, 74 one man to take theſe paltry. advan- 
tages of anothet; it. muſt, de ; intrinſic worth 
In any creature, that muſt give it the prefer- 
"Fe aj to. Sa e Ife be is ambition to ęxcel 
Bos. I 1 W e that belongs 
135 f. 3, fo that. demonſt rates him N 
bea better OW Let him -contend in 
3 which alone is capable to put a great 
difference between man and man; and -whde- 
ver gains the aduaptage there, has reh ſon to 
valgas it, though it will never make bim 


19 


ch. Vie bus 1 

4 ot all; the cauſes which conſpire;to,blind |, . 8 

Man' s erring reaſon, and miſguide the 3 18. 
Wa mee ox 
Is pride, the. never failing vice of fools, - (EIT 
Whatever nature has in worth os, . | 
She gives in la: e Fecruith of needfi Fl 1 
For as in bb Fa WHALE a Bod” - 


it wants in blood and ſpirits ſwell with wind ; _ 
| 2 ; 5 2 5 Pride, 


x wu = OT. H KE Hive. | 
. where wit fails, f fieps in to | our lene,” 


1 -thelp to make vp/the ew of the world; but 


that mea ſures worth 


iiuſte; they 
and 
in helping the needy, and befriending the ne- 


Aud lle up all the mighty void eie 4! 
. . If once right x eaſon.dn drives that cloud. way, 10 
| Truth breaks upon ne with zeſitleſs day. 277 250 9 
_ Truſt not yourſelves, but your defect to know, | 

* Make ef dviry fried aalen foe. I dhbout - 


ND Idealen e 43 91, az » 5070 


c 


He who thinks no 150 abe W bt r 
- His virtue, none below him but for his vice, can 
never; be ob ſtqegug tia Wrong place. 
That is à mean and 15 Kind of pride, 
1 the gifts of ade, 
the preateſt portion oy 55 is too often in 
8 thi nde the Jean deſetWangg 
| None Atte ſo' invincible as 2 half. witted 
people, WhO know juſt enouvp h to Excite their 
pride, but not ſo much as 406 cure their igno- 

| Fance. T6 1 9 Rom 38 . Wer 
The Htt)e fourthit Cohverſes') no Higher! 9 
he locking glaſs; abd 4 fantaſtie reis, may 


cannot be reckonell among the rationaFin habi- | 
Ante of: it. I they Who affect an outward 
- ſew,” knew tow” many deride their trivial 


aſhamed e themſelves, 
grow wiſer; bed beftoW: 


f gleQed. 

Proud eee dee friends Fre 
oſpetity; becauſe they know na bo 

L ng. 5 knows 

m. 4e w $014 gun: nnn 208 Sta 21 


1451195 37130 at $515 aN nd 
* pride e. 


ot k ni Lig Ins 
Aa 8 e who know the 31 i * 7 . ; 
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"hair own falſe balance gi gives them weigh, 
nme 29 [- 


* 


A. 7 74 
1 Men of ine parts, * fav, are — 
anſwer, dull people are ſeldom ſo, roud; I 


act upon an appearance of reaſon. - Pride and 
modeſty are Cs: found to-unite together 
in the | Hoey character; and the mixture is à8 
lutary. as that of wine and water. The 
work combination. 1 * of avarice and 
ride, - 
by The man of ſhew is vain ; the 8 man 
is proud more properly. The one has greater 
depth, the n meg lively imagination. 
Perſons of proud et _ abje& ſpirits,” will def. 
piſe you for e diſtreſſes, lr which the 
| 28 mir [il pity, and endeavour to 
befriend you; a hint only to whom you ſhould 


1 agd from whom W Mould conceal 
nn 200 


READING. 3 


3 is to the mind what exer ſe is tio 
the boqy z as by one health is pfeſerved, 
firengthened and invigorated ; by the Uber, 
virtue (which is, the 1 — of 44 mind) 
kept alive, cheriſhed. and confirmed. 4 
2 erſons Who ſeldom take a book i in their 
„ but to diſcover the faults it may in their 
N contain; the merit of the work is the 
leaſt of their conſideration; they can paſs over 
many fine ſentiments, and chetorical ex preſſi- 
ons, without the leaſt re ard; 1 to whatever 
they think obſcure, abſurd, and impertinent, 
* are lure to afford no quarter: many 


SF e 


* 


4 * 


. candopr, who reads in order to reap the'benefft 


— 


read at all; thez are not fit to judge of what 


150 1 n e ut vr. 
. „ 2 


33 cannot atone ſor a bs hs 
ections with them, they muſt have a per- 
ect piece or none; tuch perfons obpht tot to 


they de read. For 'every man of ſenſe and 


of reading, will give merit its due, wherever 


he finds it, and be cautious how he commends. 35 
When I meer with a great many beauties in a 


piece, Jam not offended with a few faults, 


which might have eſcaped the author through 


inadvetteney, or which the impotency of hu. 


man nature cold not ſo well provide againſt,” 


Sometimes, too, what is very clear in a book, | 
fcems id as obſcure; for want of reading it 
With, ſufficient attention. . 


We ſhould not read a book on n ptirpoſe i 
Gre its faults ; 3 but, purely to underftand 19s | 


| Whoever, thinks a favltlels piece to ſe, T7 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor &'er dan bes #8 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 
Bier none can compaſs 1 mote chart they intend, 


Of an the Seerfions n fe, there is bone 


6 


8 ſor proper to fill up its empty. Waker as the 


reading of uſeful and entertatning 3 uthors”; 


and w h that the converfation of 2 "wel chof ſen 
friend, hop 


"By ley "re 305 the Ad; F 5 conver- 
aro- the living; "the by contemplation our- 


elves.” Reading enriches the memory, con- 


verſation poliſhes the 18 3 and contemplation 
improves the 3 Of theſe, reading 


is the woſt leren which fotaiſhes both” 
: the apes „ | 
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It muſt be allowed, that flow, reading is the 


r Warr 'ſarcit way to knowledge. 4 
quent peruſal of a tew. well choſen books, 
wil tend more to the improvement of the un- 
derſtanding, than a mul:ifarious reading of all 
the ſuperficial Writers, who have attempted to 
Sr MGITE THIF: 10 | | 
e —_:- 7.4: 5 
Ir we would perpetuate our fame or reputa- 
tion, we muſt do things worth writing, or 
write things worth reading 
I think a perſon may as well be afleep—for 
| they can de only ſaid to dream who read any 
thing, but with a view of a 6-5 their mo- 
rals, or regulating their conduct. Nothing. in 
this life, after health and virtue, is more eiti- 
mable than knowledge — nor is there any thing 
ſo eaſily attained, or ſo cheaply purchaſed— 
the labour oniy fitting ſtill, and the expence 
but time, which if we do not ſpend, we can- 
no: ſave.—In the world, you are ſubjedt to 
every fool's humour.— In a library you make 
every wit ſubject io ours 
Many great readers load their memories, 
Without exerciſing their 1 and make ö 
Jnmber-rooms of their he 5„ inſtead. gf fur- s 
nithing them uſefully, On 
Were the Bible but conſidered impartially. 
and attentively, in its moſt advantageous 
lights, as It contains, all the written revelation _ 
of God's will now extant, as It is the baſis of 
our national religion, and gives vigour and 
ſpirit 16 all our ſocial laws, as it is the moſt 
ancient, and conſequently curious collection of 
hiſtorical incidents, moral precepte, and poli- 
ical ioſtitutlons, as the ſtile of 1 f., in forme 
places, nobly ſublime and poetical, and in 
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In s. word, as being well acquainted with, 
is highly requiſite, in 7 to make men ule, 
ful and ornamental In this life (to ſay nothing 
_ of their happineſs. in the next), It is to be 
Hoped, that a cool reflection or two of this 
ſort, might induce the more ingenious and ra- 
tional among, them to let the Bible take its 
turn, in their riper years, among thoſe vo- 
| Jumes which paſs through their hands, either 
for amuſement, or inſtrudion. Should ſuch 
an entertainment once. become faſhionable, 4 

What mighty ſervice would-it be to the intere 
_ df religion, and conſequently to the happineſs 
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Religion is a thing much talked of, but little 
underſtood ; much pretended 40, but very litile 
practiſed; and the reaſon why it is ſo ill prac- 
tiſed, is, becauſe it is ſo little underſtood ; 
knowledge, therefore, muſt precede religion, 
ſince it is neceſlary to be wiſe, in order to be 
virtuous, © it mbfi be known, to. whom, and 
upon what account duty is owing,. otherwiſe 
it can never be rightly paid, It muſt therefore 
be conſidered, that God is the object of all 
religion, and that the foul is the ſubject where- 
in it exiſts and refides. From the foul it muſt 
proceed, and to God it muſt be directed, as to 
that Almighty Being, whoſe: power alone could 
ereate à rational Flt,” 1 whole goodneſs 
only could move him to make it capable of an 
eternal felicity ; which infinite bounty of God 
das laid a perpetual obligation upon the ſoul to 
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3 and it * as if they were 

-Twallowing of ſomething that went grievouſly 
"again(t' their Tromachs: ''” Tis likewiſe to vl 


5 conſidered, the frequency and fervency of pray- 


ers ide them acceptance, not the length of 


them. "That one prayer 'riphtly addreſſed o 
"G6d from à well düpoſed mind, is more e 


* eacious than ten ſermons carelefsly heard, ad 


' more! careleſsly practifed. But heating RE 


2 much eaſſer duty than pray in 
Ws, 85 often eng e flee FO 99 


referted to it, by # great Ser mary! e 
- in the end, Wat profound 8 15 
not excuſe them, uk fore ther ſtupid obſti- 


nac never Will. But there are fo man virtues 


uired in order to p ri at 
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ar Well, and 
ks Tos for the ſtream Wil always partake 
fountain; And if the mind, Which is 
untain of all bur addreſſes to God, be vi. 
$ Ind im at: Bb Fiche pray ers Which proceed 
mit, Tn üllied with the fate 


1 ollatio 900 gt: 45 ntrary, if che ol 
8 ati, ade. + viftous, that x oeteds fro 
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Tot Fe lan thing, that it 
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| foul to act DEG ons i! likewiſe | to 
ſerye and oþey God readily and chearfu 2 or 
that which appears reaſonable to,a wiſe man, 
will always: appear delightful ; and religion is 
that very fame reaſon and wiſdom, whaſe ways 


ate ways, of pleaſantneſs, and all, whoſe paths 
arg. e "4 : f - > web 

5 e N alble 6f e that re- 
ults from true religion, the voluptuous man 
woul 1 — ſeek 1 Hearts the covetous. 
_ his, wealth, and the ambitious; man his 
v9 en who: art dell tune of, ö 1 
fi 10 bei 


ght AREAS. b ſo much, 3s, t 
55 Wen. ** 251 9 if | 9 27 2 
. Religion is Fr far from debarring men of 


Xe, leaſure or comfort of human 
iſe, 1995 it 1. the 1148 of it, and 


76g ders f more grateful and nerous. And 
beſides | brings mighty 


ND thoſe 0 e e ope, A ſerene mind, 


Bagg un e e which do 
21-xeliſh ed and artificial, 


e 166) nt . ta Men, E 21577 
either human gn Ty human virtue 
—unfupported. by religion, are equal to the. 


try] ng. ſituations, tbat.often.gccur-in-life, 
s little appearance as there is of religion in 


— 


c world, there is a great deal of its influence; 


fol In its affairs, —nor can any WhO have been 
religi uſly educated, ſo root out the principles 
of it, but, likes nature, they; will retutn again, 
ang give checks and interruptions. to guilt 


its. — There can be no, real ba avs 


without game ae and. * a 


 learged, philoſophers, that they: 
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of God's" grace and be irit to Mrevt Mi 
" lives; in tlie — purfait 7 I. Hap * 

Ty | contend, vn ly to be found in telis 2. — 
conſei ies of virtue Land à Tyre and" wh 
hope of 4 bettet life, Which brigbtens all our 
proſpects, and leaves no room to dread diſap- 
polntments, —becauſe' the” expectations of it 
ars built upon 4 Tock, Whoſe utidatioty ars' 
as decp as ' thoſe” of heaven br, hel: 80 
ſtrange and unaccountable a creature is man! 
he is ſo framed, that he cannot but purſue Hap- 
pineſs—and yet, unlefs Re is made oinerimes 
_ niviſerable; bew apt is he to miſtake the . 

- which*cin* only” lead him te the accompli 7 | 
ent of all his wiſhes. —What pity it Ok 

. ſadred name of religion ſhould ever have 

been borrowed,” and eniployed in fo bad a 

Work, as in covering over pride—fpiritual pride, 

the worſt of Pride; hypoeriſy, ſelf] ſore; 00 

- vetouſneſs;/ extortion; cruelty and rev 

or thiat the fair form of virtue mould a6 deen 

thus difguiſech and för ever Uran inte- ful _ 

on, from the unworthy ufes of this kit 

„ Which the artful and n have of ten 15 

85 ber. Some people pals th rough life! foberly 

reli 3 enough withbut Knowitig why, y, or 
reaſoning about ft; but from Force ofhabitmere- 
17 * in, ſothe think it ſufficient t Mod — 1 
hriſtians, without being good men, 
melir. gert F 14 ee ing and eh. £ 
. : < 14 187 
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igion gives an ene 2 bene 

„ hoes Hiaſ been todu 72 

liteneſs, without injury to ſtncer 4 
fy ny ies and 
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elines it to temper juſtice with mercy in all its 
judgments upon ot n n 

Religion is the delt armoue in the world, 
but the worſt cloak. 

Divine tneditations' do not only” in . 
Tubes all ſenſual pleaſures, but far exceed 
them in ſweetneſs and delight, 

To be furious in religion is to be irreligioully 
reli ious. Perſecution ean be no argument to 
re uade, nor violence the way to converſion. 

Were angels, if they look into the ways of 
men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, 
how different would it be from that which any 
of our own ſpecies would draw up? We are 
dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, the oſtenta- 
tion of learning, and the noiſe of victories, &c. 
They, on the contrary, fee the philoſopher in 
the cottage, who poſſeſſes a ſoul in thankfulneſs, 
under "the preffure: of Nhat little minds call 
poverty, and diſtreſs. The evening's walk of 

E wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their ſight, 
than the march of a general, at the heat of-2 * 
hundred thouſand men. A contemplation of 
God's works, a generous” concern for the go 
of mankind, and unfeigned Phan 

W ominate men great and glorious. 

hat can be more ſuitable to a mtivent 
creature, than to employ reaſon to contemplate 
that divine Being, which is both the author of 
= 9 and the'nobleſt obſect about which it 
1 . be employed. 

our wiſdom and ha Rieeſb conſtfe fon: 


J 


, and to dos is” the ompenaum of 5 


| Ne y in the knowledge of God and ourfelres. 
eb 


ty eee u bh Weir e! 
wag e have 2a great work'on our hands, the 
| F:: | goſpel. 
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14. 8 40 6 3 OO LOR, to 
obey, temptations. to reſiſt, - paſſions. to con- 
mes and this muſt be done, or. we are un- 
one; therefore look to heaven for the power. 
Religion is eʒalied reaſon, refined from the 
groſſer parts of it. It is both the faundation 
and crown of all virtues... It is morality raiſed 
And. improved to its height, by being carried 
1175 2 heaven, the only plac were Pee 
Tenget B 
The greateſt Wie is, 0 deep gur eye 
| perpetually on a future judgment, for the direc. 
| and government of pur lives; which will 
furniſh; us with ſuch principles of action, as ; 
cannot be ſo well learned elſe where. by” 
. .How. miſerable: is that man, that cannot 
wr backward, without. ſhame, nor forward 
without terror! What comfort will his riches 
afford him in his exttemity; or what will all 
ſenſual pleaſures," bis vain and empty titles, 
robes, dignities, and crowns avail N N the 
| 6 OM CERES: ois 3055 his 6 es bot rae 


Tis. greatly wile to talk wich our paſt Kanrs 1 
To aſk them, what report they bore to heay* n. 


7 n 1 Wight have borne more welcome newt 
| REPENTANCE, 
79 10 


4 Mages ance 1 that "Fs grace. wrought 
in the ſoul, by the ſpirit of God, whereb L 
ſinner as made to ſee, eo” be ſenſible of his 

is grieved and humbled before God on — 129 
of it, not ſo much for. the puniſhment-to which 
fin has made him liable, as that thereby God ig 


| HOON! and ene, his laws yield, 
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and their own ſoul polluted: and defiled: And 
this grief ariſes from love to God, and is ac« | 
companied with a hatred of fin, a fixed reſolu- 
tion to fotſake it, and expectation of favour * 
and forgiveneſs through the merits of CHRIST; 
this is evangelical: repentance. The inſenſi- 


bility of a ſinner, the want of regret and pe- 


nitence, after having ſinned; provokes God 


more than the iin itſelf {49 pe $3, 


When God is angry with us, it is not 
through a principle of hatred, that he ſhews his 
anger, it is to draw us to him, even in the ſime 
of anger. Salviaß gives the following ingepi- 
ous deſcription of repentant finners, who far 
from converſion are always relapſing into ſin. 
They act every thing in ſuch a manner, that 
one may ſay, they do not ſo much repent of 
their ſins, as they afterwards do of that repent- 
ance, They ſeem by their behaviour, not to 
be ſo ſorry for their ill life, as that they have 
promiſed to live a good one.— How terrible is 
conviction and guilt, when they come too late 


for repentance. /'. - | 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 4 7 
(Thoꝰ but endeavour with ſincere intent: 
Mine ear ſhall not be flow, mine eye not nut, 
And I will place within them as a guide 
Mine ampire Conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd, they ſhall artainz _ | 
And to the end perfiſting, ſafe arrive. 
This my long ſufrance, and my day of grace, 
They who negle& and ſcorn, ſhall never taſle; 
But hard be barden'd,' blind be blinded more; 
That they may ſtumble on, and deeper fall: 
And none but ſuch from mercy J exclude. 5 


ill he dies. LL ee 
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Ir i is better to be affected with a true ui 
ben ſorro- y for ſing than to be able to reſolye: 
the moſt difficult caſes about it. 


The time preſent is the only te we have to 


repent in, to ſerve God, to do good to men, to 
improve our knowledge, to exereiſe our graces, 


and to prepare for a bleſſed immortality. 


„We may:firike up bargains, and make con- 
tracts by proxy, but all men muſt work out 
their .0wN ſalvation in perſon. How irra- 
tional is a late repentance. Muſt the body be 


beſieged with ſickneſs, before the work de done 
on AIG eternal life depends. . | 


Who ſets about, hath half perform'd the deed. hi, ; f 


| Dare io be wiſe, and if you would ſucceed . 
' Begin... The man who has it in his En 


To practice virtue, and protracts ihe hour, 


Waies till the river paſs away; but o! ow ö 
| Cealelefs it flows—and will for ever löw. bi 


1192.5 


He who: repents truly, is g * 23 


for his paſt ſins; not wn: Ya a 1 1 ſigh or 


tear, but a pungent afflictive ſorrow ; ſuch 


2 ſorrow as hates the fin ſo much; that the 
truly contrite man would rather chooſe to die 


than act it any more. A holy life is the only 
perfection of repentance, and fog firm od 
upon which we caſt, the anchor of Dir Tones, 

in the mercies of God through Jeſus. Chriſt. 


A true penitent muſt all the days of his life 


Pray for ame nor r think the work DET, 
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When ev'ry other fancied prop and ſlay, 
A more ien lean '. finks ad; lies away. 
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; e MY! Ji greater aids P bal | 
| than ever charity has done. | 


"Riches cannot pu rchaſe only endowments; 4 0 
they make us neither wiſer: nor healthier.— 
None but inteſle cual pleaſures are bat We 
can properly call our o.] . 
fine cat is but a livery, when the Perun 
who wears it een no more ſenſe n a 
eee agen 
A great forgde in the hands 98 a [hal is a 
great misfortune, The more riches a fool has, 
de greater. faol he is. All the treaſures of | 
the catth, 55 ai) 10, be. compared to the leaſt 
virtue of the ſou .. 5 i 
Fating and Wu W g, vain mirth, news, 
| play, and the like, are: their canſlant enter- 
tainment; Wlio Know no other pleaſure, than 185 
what theit ve ſenſes furniſh them with... 
It is an; loſolence i in the wealthy i affix, N as 


much as in them lies, the 1 of a man 
to bis circumſtances. n 
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Thick n 7 as O mad Ke 857 1 great, SHR: 
[Becauſe thou haſt, perhaps, a large eſtate, | | 


- = Or may it the greateſt-earthly honours bear, Me 


For tobe many thus miſtaken are; 1 7p e | 
But let your virtuous ation daily p rate 1613 Nane 
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1 1195 . Upon the Lond day we muſt abſtain fea 5 
8 all ſervile and laborious works, except ſuch as 
4 of ate matters of.neceſlity, of. common 4ife, - or 


of great chatity. The Lord's day deing the 
rremembrance of a great blefſing, W be de,, 
1 1 joy, feſtivity, ſpiritual rejoicing, and thankf- 
. 9 giyin therefore let voor devorions f d 
them elves. in finging, dr in reading pla „ 
in recountitig the great "works of Got, in re- 
membering his mercies, in worſhipping his t 
ER „ in ene his zuributet, Kc. 1 
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Theſe, which by themſelves conſtitute a good 
heart, when, joined 10 a good bead, naturally 


2 . , 


give a greater tendency to virtue than vice: 
or they are naturally charmed with beauty, 
and aide 

Virtue, therefore, which is amiable in 
eyes of our enemies, muſt have additional 
charms for thoſe whoſe ſuſceptibility of beauty 


is more delicate and refined; and vice, whi 
is naturally loathſome, muſt appear uncom- 


monly. odious to thoſe who are uncommonly 
ſhocked at real turpitul eee. 
It is a melancholy conſideration, that man 
as he advances in life, degenerates in his na- 
ture, and gradually loſes thoſe tender feelings 


which conſtitute one of his higheſt excellencies. 


The tear df ſenſibility, . ſaid Juvenal, is the 
moſt honourable charaQteriſtic of humanity. 
Whatever real pain may ſometimes be occa- 
ſioned by ſenſibility, is in general counterba- 
lanced by agreeable ſenſations, which are not 


the leſs ſincere and ſoothing, becauſe they do 


not excite the 500 of thoughtleſs mertiment. 


The anguiſh of the ſympathiſing heart is keen, 


but no lefs exalted are its gratificafons, Not- 


withſtanding all that has been faid on the hap- 


pineſs of a phlegmatic - diſpoſition, every one 
who has formed a true eſtimate of things, will 
deprecate it as a curſe that degrades his nature. 
It is the negative happineſs of the dulleſt of 
quadrupeds, doomed to the vileſt drudgery. 


Men deſtitute of delicacy, and that folid : 
merit which is uſually accompanied with diffi- 


dence, often riſe to the higheſt eminenee, ac- 
quire the largeſt fortunes, fill the moſt impor- 


well 
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guſted with every kind of gras i 
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well as pröbtice of others. Theſe, judsi 
from themſelves, have no adequate i Be ing 


dignity of human nature, and the comparative 
"ROT of Wong it is bees, 
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Yet, F of happineſs an can boat, n 
Let me aver 1 thoſe poſſeſs it mot 9 55 7F 18 
Who kndw ſweet ſenſibility's extremes, n F K 
The foul's pain's, pleaſing, repnſugry wenne 3. 
For \ what inſepſibility can taſte, +; 
Are all but empty pleaſures void e 6 
Give me by tender ſympathy to Kay” l 
The ſecret ſprings of ev'ry-ſufferer's woe 40s: 
. wx heart ſhall ſhare, ' my teach wiſh Ns: 3559 
Aud what T 1 hed in pow To. in, pity give... 4g 70 5 
b ! ſhoutd'T,;doom'd to exquiſite diſtreſs, 
Feel all the pangs of keen, uphappineſs; ; 
My mis'ry heighten'd by no friend's ae 
T0 cheer my dreary ſolitary couch: ö 
Eben then, whate'er my tortur'd breaſt endure, et 
1 would not wiſh leſs feeling for a cure. by a 
Tis this enſures our high degrees of. . 


Is the bleſt realms of yore ſabbatic dere, 
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ornament of human nature! unha pe muſt that 


man be, who is void of thee. He. muſt be a 
notes. in the human form be muſt 3 
be a ſtranger to thoſe diſpoſitions and affect ĩons 


of mind which exalt our ſpecies, and which 
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$ Say, who enjoys: the happieſt frame of ſoul; 

Or he who owns ſoft ſympathy's control, 

Or he whoſe boſom never learn'd to glow” 

With gen' rous joy, or melt with others? woe? 
Ah! can the heart where: human kindneſs lives, 

Al the ſolution which its kindneſs gives? 

Say, what is bliſs ? the mind's unclouded day, | 
When the calms ſettled, and the proſpe& ga; PEER 
The ſoft, the delicately temper'd mind, „„ 
Enlarg'd to love, to elegance refin'd; 
Which, unreſtrain'd by. charms of ſordid care, 
Springs from the clay to breathe a purer air, 
Beholds with joy the comprehenſive bound, 
Trac'd by Benevolence's free hand around; 
(To. envious ſpite or peevilh pride — By 
Partakes of others · bliſs, imparts its N 
Feels the diſtreſs another's breaſt endures, H 
Ceaſes to feel it only when it cures 7 
And what it takes from human griefs, employs $153 
As the beft ſubje& of its future joys. + 

Sach is the heart, whence temper'd to the tone 4 
Of harps ſeraphic, round the eternal thapne, * 
Heav'n has attun - d with all its ſweeteſt things, , ö 17 'A 
And keen delight on ev'ry; fibre rings. 5 a 
By him, thus fram'd, reſponſive nature's fem = 
In her juſt colours, and her low/lieſt mein; | 
While all her features ſtamp upon his mind, q 
"Th impreſſion the Creator's plan defigntd, © f 
For him- philoſophy her truths explore, 

For him wiſe erudition opes her store; 1 
For him bright fancy ſpreads her purple wings, 
For him the muſe unlocks her ſacred ſprings. 
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The graces in each chaſter beauty ſhine, 
And virtue moyes in majeſty divine. 
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Sweet ſenſibility! ſource of all that is pleaſ- 
Ing in our joys,” or painful in cur. ſorrows. 3 
how acute are thy ſenlations? Tis from thee 
that we derive the generous concerns, the diſ- 
18 intereſted cares that extend beyond ourſelves, 
| and enable us to participate the <motions of 
ſorrows and joys that ate not our . 
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BVolitude is a fare attainment, and ſhews 4 
well diſpoſed mind, whema man loves to IEP 
- r lr 1 1 
company with himſelf; and a virtue as well 
as advantage to take ſatisſaction, and content 
in that. enjoy ment. A2 | 1 1 3 12 UF, 87 ; . 2 
Solitude can be well fitted, and ſit right, but 
upon very few perſons. They muſt have 
knowledge enough of the world to ſee the fol- 


lies of it, and virtue enough to deſpiſe all va- 


„ d TROOPS 
1 That calm and elegant fatisfa&ion which 
Fo the vulgar call melancholy, is the true and 
roper delight of men of ktibwledge and virtue. 
hat we take for diverſion, is but a mean 
entertainment, in compariſon. of knowing our» 
ſelves. ir. | Til Tf REG, 
Sir Harry, Wotten, who had gone on ſeveral. 
embaſſies, and was intimate with the greateſt, 
princes, choſe to retire from all; faying, the 
utmoſt happineſs a man could attain to, was 
to bet kelchre to he, and to do, good; never 
reflecting on his former years, but with _ 
bk: aff , 4 e 
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he would ſay, how much have I to repent of, 
and how little time to do it in. d eee, 
True happineſs. is of a retired. nature, and 
an enemy to pomp and noiſes. It ariſes, in 
the firſt; place, from the enjoyment of one's 
ſelf; 45 in the next, from the friendſhip 
and conyerſation of · a few ſelect compani- 
Though the continued traverſes of fortune, 
may make us out of humour with the world, 
yet nothing but a noble inclination to virtue 
and philoſophy. can make us happy ia retires 
ment. WTR. eee 0 $7 IK SL 
I prefer a priate to a, public life, For I 
love my friends, and thereforę love but few. 
The late amjable Mr. Sbenſtone uſed fre- 
quently to ſay,” that be was never more happy 
than when alone, except when he. had his 
friends about him. There are, 96521 indeed, 
ſome: few whom I properly call my friends, 
and in whoſe company 1 cannot but feel more 
bappy than in any. ſolitary indulgence of img- 
gination ; but how ſeldom jt is that you will 


allow me theſe enn 1 
MWMhen the heart has long been uſed to the de- 


light ful ſociety of beloved friends, how dreadful 
is abſence, and how irkſome is { litude, But 
thoſe phantoms yaniſh before the ſunſhine of 
religion : Solitude. and retirement give us the 
opportunity for a wider range of thought, on 
fubjeRs that ennoble friendſhip itſelf, 


W Secrets are edged tools, and muſt be kept 
from children and from fools, by | 
e ö 89 
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He who truſts a ſecret to his ſervant, makes 
Js own man hitman ...... 

© Secrecy is the cement of friendſhip, . When 
Ulyſſes departed to go to the wo > of Troy, in 
his charge to his friends reſpecting the care of 
Telemachus, who was then in his infancy, he, 
among other things, thus entreats them, above 


would welt you every ching that was of no con- 


Abe itch of knowing ſecrets is naturally at- 
tended with another itch of telling things, 


| Premoditate your ſpeeches, words once fon 


A proper ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able 
men; myſtery is the only ſecret of weak and 
cutining men. The man who tells. nothing, or 
who tells all, will equally hare nothing fol 
8 \- LY him. 
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bim. If a fool knogg/s' ſecret, he tells it, 
becauſe he is a fool; Fa knave knows one, he 


tells it wherever it will be his intereſt to tell it. 


There are ſome occaſions i in which a man muſt _ 


tell half his ſecret, in order to conceal the reſt ; 
but there is ſeldoms one in which a man muſt 


tell all. Great ſkill is neceſſary, to Know hoc 


far to go, and where to ſtop. 
64% SERIOUSNESS. 


 Noihias excullens can be done without ſe- 


rivaſnefs, and he that courts wiſdom muſt be 
in earneſt. A ſerious man is one that duly 


and impartially weighs the moment of things, 

ſo as neither to value trifles, nor deſpiſe things 
really excellent; that dwells much at home, 
and ſtudies to know himſelf, as well as men 
and books; that conſiders Why he came into 
the world, how great his buſineſs, and how 


ſhort his ſtay ; ; how uncertain it is when he 


ſhall- leave it, and whither x finnet ſhall then 
betake himſelf, when both heaven and earth 
ſhall fly before the preſence of he judge; 
confiders God is always preſent; and t 22 


of doing what muſt Ak repented of, and of. 


f going to hell, when a man may go to heaven. 


na word, that knows how to UAE be- | 


tween a moment and eternity. 
Notbing is more ridiculous, than to be bh 


rious about trifles, and to be tnfling ahout 
ſerious matters. 


There are kebing⸗Kiadtes for the face, Joan 
none for the mind; that defect muſt be fup- 


plied by a ſerious reſlection upon one's ſelf. 
. Q When 
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When he external image eſcapes, let the in- 
ter nal retain and correct it. * 
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| Slander is a propenſity of mind to think. ill 
of all men, and afterwards to utter ſuch ſenti- 
ments in ſcandalous ex preſſions. 
Slanderers are a ſpecies of creatures, fo great 
a ſcandal to human nature, as ſcarcely to de- 
ſerve the name of men. They are in general, 
* a compoſition af the moſt deteſtable vices, 
| pn envy, | hatred, lying, ' uncharitableneſs, 
ce. and yet it is a lamentable truth, chat theſe 
 wretches ſwarm in every town, and lurk in 
every village; and actuated hy theſe baſe: prin- 
ciples, are ever buſy in attack ing the characters 
of mankind; none are too great or too good to 
_ eſcape'the level of their envenomed darts. If 
in high life they find the greateſt worth, or a 
man in a middling ſtation ſober, honeſt, induſ- 
trious and afpiring, it is odds that his merit 
alone immediately excites them to. exerciſe 
their malignant tongue, and their ſouls (reſt 
not, ill their bags of poiſon are quite ex- 
hauſted. However hocking to the- well eulti- 
vate mind this aſſertion may appear, the truth 
is too flagrant, and of too eaſy inveſtigation to 
admit of the leaſt doubt. What account ſuch 
unhappy creatures will be able to render hefe- 
after, tor ſo great an abuſę of their time and 
1 talents, ſo unpardonable an injury to their 
= neighbour, and ſo black a violation of the com- 
| mand of the goſpel, love one another,” it is 
not difficult to gaefs, nor agreeable to think 
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"Good name in man or woman is the- imme- 
diate jewel: of their foul. f | 


| Who ſteals my purſe, Neal eee "ts ſomething 


2 ; 


' Twas mine, tis his, and may be ſlave to hoglunds: 5 


But he that filehes from me my good dame, 
Robs me of that which. not. enriches. him, 


Bot makes b indeed. 


Spencer in his Fairy 8 hook 4. cant. 
8. after re preſenting 8 ander as an old woman, 


With oy rags nb "I 1 wide, 
Onawing ber nails for fellneſs and for ire, 
And thereont ſueking venom to ber parts entire. 
A foul, and loathly creature to the ſight, 


And in conditions to be loath'd no leſs: 


For ſhe was ſtuft with rancour and deſpite. 
Up to the throat; that aft wich bitterneſs. 
It forth would break, and-guſl in great exceſs, 
Pouring out ſtreams of poiſon, and of ws 
*Gainſt all that truth or virtue do profeſs * 


Whom ſhe with leafings lewdly did müſel, 
| And wickedly backbite: Her name men Slander 1 ; 


Her. nature is, all goodneſs to.abuſe, 
And. cauſeleſs crimes continually to frame-: 
Wich which ſhe guilileſs, perſons may accuſe, | 
Fer the crown of their good name. 


eee is Hd 145 pernicious adn 
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of the tongue, for it is generally aimed by the 

| molt wicked and abandoned part of mankind, 
1 _ the moſt worthy and moſt deſerving of 

eſteem, and wounds them unex pectedly. And 

to whom is it pleaſing? To the moſt-vile and 
, perfidious, the talkative, But what is its 
fource? From what origin does it proceed? 

From falſhood for its father, and envy for its 

mother, and from curioſity for its nurfe, _ 
Nor is calumny itſelf without an offspring; 

for it not only begets ſtrife, and contention, 

| hatred and malice, bloodſhed and murder; but 

nouriſhes other deſtruQtive evils. -- And now let 

us enquire, what is the antidote to this diſeaſe ? 
Innocence and patience. Innocence enables 
us to bear it, and patience blunts its edge. — 

When you hear any-one ill ſpoken of in your 
company, which happens but too often, mingle 
not the poiſon of your malignant refleQions, 
nor bid higher than the reſt in the auction of 

; flander, much leſs be the meſſenger of ſuch 

a buſes to the perſon concerned. ee e 


S 


mo he we given moſt to railing, 
=» We fend have oft the greateſt failing. 


| Ten thouſand. are the vehicles in which the 
deadly poiſon. of ſlander is prepared and com- 
| municated to the world—and by ſome artful 
bl hands, it is done by ſo ſubtle and nice an infu- 
= tion, that it is not to be taſted or difcovered but 
1 buy its effects, How frequently is the honeſty 
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and integrity of a man diſpoſed of, by a ſmile 

or a ſhrug. How many good generous ac- 
tions have been ſunk into oblivion, by a diſ- 
truſtful look, or ſtampt with the imputation of 
e | . pProceeding 


Lat * 


; proceeding” from bad motives, by a myſterious 


and ſeaſonable whiſper. | Look into the com- 


panies of thoſe whoſe gentle natures ſhould diſ- 


arm them, we ſhalt find little better account. 


How large a portion of chaſtity is ſent out 
of the world by diſtant hints, —nodded away, 
and cruelly winked into ſuſpicion, by envy? 


How often does the reputation of a helpleſs 
creature bleed from report—which the party 
who is at the pains to propagate it, hopes in 


God it is not true, but in the mean time is 
reſolved to give the report her paſs, &c 
There are ſome wounds given to reputation 


that are like the wounds of an envenomed 
arrow; where we irritate and enlarge the 
orifice while we extract the bearded weapon; 
yet cannot the cure be compleated otherwiſe. 


When a man of diſtinguithed worth ſuffers 


unmerited calumny, it oft has the ſame effect 


as an eclipſe of the ſun ; which ſerves only to 


make it admired the more. While it ſhines in 


unvaried light and Tplendour, it ſhines unnoti- 


ced; but when it is obſcured by ſome ſudden 


and unexpected darkneſs, it attracts our at- 


tention, and emerges with an unuſdal and ſu- 


2 2plr fcc gy gl lies 5 9 

In this age, in ſome companies, there re- 
mains nothing, when you have done with 
public affairs, and public diyerſions, but private 
_ anecdotes—pulling down, or gently under- 


mining characters, ſitting in judgment upon 


thoſe tranſactions, which, though of a private 
nature, are, by the newly eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
of the times, laid before the -public—or-pro- 
ducing freſh accounts of them from private 


hands. I hardly ever hear a converſation of 
. | this 
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| this kind carried on for. half re 


What man's fecure againſt her baleſul ſway? | 2 


No eniel darm feems to her ſevere, | 
| How baſe: che boſokin whence vile landers fo; ” 
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ragrant inſtance of ſlander and irguſ- 
rice; It is amar ing to obſerye the courage 
with which, upon mere common report, facts 
are repeated, Which tend to the utter. ruin of a 


character, and even motives confident aſſign- 


ed, which, it was impoſlible ould. be Rowe. * 
i 2 7 > II ts Bb * wn 


When cruel 8 takes her. implous Aria r 


$ 


Virtue herſelf muſt ſink in Thades of night, 


And ſpotleſs innocence maſt fall a prey : 
| With guile elated, and malicious. Er,, 


Her neighbour? s fame. ſhe. wantonly deſtroys; 


There fweet content and dow ny f dee ne er duen. 
But all the; Pangs of miſery ſucpfl . 70 5 
Ol torments and remofle * greadful een. 


Te beſt dif ofip 1 2 . mot 
Fenfhilityys ave alſo. that delicate re- 


gar for Ad, which renders them ſorely 


afflicted by che attacks of calumny. It is not 
an n ashi and exceſſive Teltk-loye, but a 
regard to chat, without which, a feeling mind 
cannot be happy, which renders many of us 
. attentive to every word which is whiſpered, of 
us een, enoroglitet dl om 
No virtme, no prudence, no gahtion, no ge- 
BW ko ta can preſerve us from miſrepreſentation. 
Our conduct muſt be miſunderſtood by weak 
ae, and by deal who only ſee : a par of 
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Everyman of emigence Has thoſe in has vici. 
nity who: hate, who-epyyy; and 'who: affect 16 


a jaundiced eye, and will gepreſent them to 


THE HIV ty 
it, and baſtily torm a judgment pf che whiote, 


dhe he ealours in which they themſelves 


behold chem ie dati bi rot alt, 0c 

P Phaheavieſt mis fortunewill nat ſhelter you 
- from cenſure, When the copverſatiim; takes this 
turn. 1 If yqu: have loſt, your deareſt Friend, 
we-pity you indeed; but We cannot help ob- 
ſerving, either that you have very little feel- 
ing, and do not grieve enough} or that you 


are highly blameable in feeliag too much, ani 


grieving too violently; or elſe, that there is 
ſomething very ridieulous in your manner ot 
ſhewing your griefs, or in ſome circumſtance 
of your behaviour under it. It ye are ſtripped 
of your whole fortune, tis a terrible thing to 


de ſure, but it cannot be diſſembled, that your | 


own imprudence was in a great: meaſure the 
cauſe o e. $5654 15 einn i B 
Let the weak and ill- natured enjoy the poor 


pleaſure of whiſpering: . detraction, 


and let the man of ſepſa diſpla 
and dignity: of difregarding'thtm; The dog 
bay the moon, but the moon ſtill ſhines on in 
its beautiful ſerenity and luſtre and moves 
on in its orbit with undiſturbed regularity... 
Let it be our firſt object to do our duty, 
and not io be very anxious about any cenſure, 
but that of conſcien e. Ji 
nn Dag. iber wo e bite tr VV” 
$4 hrs. num 210 bd bein an er 
rioters d eiiien 369%]: Sth 182 
Let, us duly learn to prize and value our 
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coul : is che / body ſuckb a valuable piece d What 
then is the ſouf? the body is but u — 


the caſk; the ſoul is che precious. liqour con- 
tained in it. The body is but the cabinet, 


ing, the ſoul the iohabirant. Tne body is but 
the lanthörn, the ſbul or pix it the candle of 

the Lord, that burns in it. And ſeeing there 
is ſuch difference between the ſoul and the body 


make. roviſion for it. Bodily proviſion. is 
but half proviſion ; it is but one part, and 
that the er and more ignoble too, if we 
conſider only the time of this life: but if we 
conſider a future ſtate of endleſs duration after 
this life, then Bödily proviſion will appear to 
be but no proviſion. at all, in compariſon, 
deere being no proportion between ſo ſhort a 
period of time, and the infinite ages of eterni- 
| | ty. Our great partiality towards our bodies, 
and negle& of our ſouls, fhews clearly what 
part we prefer; we are careful enough in not 
wounding or maiming our bodies; but we 
make bold to laſh and wound our ſouls _ 
We are induſtrious enough to preſerve our 
bodies from ſlavery,” &c. but we make no- 


.drudges to luſts, and to live in the vileſt bon- 
dage to the moſt degenerate of creatures, the 
Oo 

We arm ci: defend our ne nd our 


for the life of a Chriſtian, is a continual 


enemies 


. . 
* bo 
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hell; the ſoul is the kernel; the body is but 


in reſpect of excelleney, ſure our better part 
challenges our greater 150 and diligence, to 


thing of ſuffering our ſouls to be ſlaves and 


ſouls, have as much need of armour as they, 


| Warfare, 4 we have ene” and vigilent 


| the - 
ſüoul is the jewel! Phe body is but the dwell⸗ 
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enemies to encounter withal, the devil, the 
world, and this corrupt fleſh we carry about 
with us. We had need therefore, to put on 
the whole armpur of God, that we may be 
able to ſtand in the evil day, and having done 
all may ſtand, having ourſelves girt with 
truth, and having the breaſt plate of righte- 
ouſneſs; above all, taki ngthe ſhield of faith, 
and for a helmet, the hope of ſalvation and the 
ſword of the ſpirit, which is the word of God. 
Epheſ. vi. 13, 14. | | | 72 
I never had a ſight of my ſoul, ſays the 
emperor Aurelius, and yet I have a great value 
fror it, becauſe it is diſcoverable by its opera- 
tions: And by my inſtant experience of the 
powey of God I have a proof of his being, and 
a reaſon for my veneration. F 
I am as certain that there is a God above, 
{ſays Sterne) as that I myſelf am here below, — * * 
pr how otherwiſe did I come, here?—He © 
mu e virtue, and deteſt yiggﬀwTonſequently 
he, mutAthsreward and ih. If we are 
not A creatures, we are ſurely the 
_ «moſt unaccountable animals on the face of | 
the earth. Conſult the caterpilla} thou igno-—- 
rant, and the butterfly ſhall reſolve thee. In 
its firſt ſtate, ſluggiſh, helpleſs, inert cCrawl. 
ing on the face ke earth, and groſsly feed- 
- Ing on the herbage of the field. After its me- 
tamorphoſis, its reſurrection, a winged ſe- 
raph, gorgeous to behold, light as air, active 
* as the wind, ſipping aurorean dew, and ex- 
de nectareous eſſences, from aromatic 
OVWeli 3 :mb209mt or tl a959,0 7; 
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: Ubi oi now , * chang'l ics yeltdrday,/ 
1 When on the ground a crawling worm it lay, - 
j Where: 65 ry foot might tread its ſoul away — 
Wpo rzisd it thence.? and hid it range the dies? 
Gav# i its tich plumage, and its brilliant; dies „ 
Twas God—its God and thine-= O man We be EL 
In this thy. fellow / creature lets thee fee. : 
The wond!rous change that is ordain'd for this. 
Thon too ſhalt leave thy reptile form behind, 
And mount the Kies, a pure. etherial mind, 
"pA There WE among the iy: all. . bas un 
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de the rulin g, and nobleſt x Hy 2 
_ ſoul js the more 9 05 more TR and ſen- 
fible part of a 3. and-canſequently, the afflic- 
 tiqnof this muſt render us much morg miſera- 
ble, than any hawſhips or Kerle virtve 
er . gn . Ka es ee 
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There are lying looks, well as 1 in 
words ; diſſemb 5A ſmiles, deceiving vg, 
and even a lying fence... 
Nothing appears ſo low and mean as ly i 
May diſimulations ;; and it is obſervable = 
only weak animals endeavour to ſupply 'by craft 

he defects of {trength. Virtue 1 orns à lie 
ber by cover, and truth 2 1 5 orator. 
liar is a hector towards God, and a cow- 
ard 1 man. 

Sincerity of heart, and integrity of life; dre 
the great and indiſpenſible ornaments of hu- 
man life. 

That kind of deceit which i is commonly laid 
and imoothly carried on under the diſguiſe of 
friendſhip, is of all others the moſt. ren 
and detè able, | 

Not to intend What you. ſpeak, is to give. 
your heart the, lie with your, tongue 3 not to 
perform what you promile, is to give. Jour - 
* the lie with your actions. | 

othing can be more unjuſt or ungenerdus, 
than to-play upon the: belief ef a harmleſs pe i 
ſon; to make him ſuffer for his d Opt opinions 
and fare the worſe for thinking me | 

It, would be more obliging to ſay efely, 
we cannot do what we are defired, than to 
amufe people with fair words; e often 
put them upon falſe meaſures. 
Great men muſt go and meet truth; ; if the 
are deſirous * know eit; for none will ür it 
. » io them. 

„There is. no vice that doth 10 0 cover a man 


* 


with ſhame, as to be falſe and perfidigcus. 


It is ea) to tell a lie, hard ta tell but a lie. 
One lie needs many more to maintain 1 
1 * Sincerity 
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'- _ + Sincerity is to ſpeak as we think; to do as 


| ; N 
> hs 
4 * 


we pretend and profeſs; to perform and make 
good our promiſe, and really to be what we 
appear to beQ. . | 
Lying is a vice ſo very infamous, that even 
the greateſt liars cannot bear it in others. 
The Egyptian princes were uſed to wear a 
olden chain, beſet with precious ſtones, which 
they ſtiled truth; intimating that to be the 
moſt illuſtrious ornament. 
Nothing is more noble, nothing more vene- 
Table, than fidelity. Faithfulneſs and truth 
are the moſt ſacred excellencies and endow- 
ments of the numan mina. 
© Moſt of us are aware of, and pretend to de- 


| d 


. tdteſt the barefaced inſtances of that hypocriſy, 


by which we deceive others; but few of us 
axe upon our guard, to ſee that fatal hypocriſy | 

y which we deceive and over-reach our own 
hearts. It is a dangerous and flattering diſtem- 


per, which has undone thouſands,” * 


How. ſpeedily will the confummation of all 
things commence ] for yet a very little while, 
and the commiſſioned. arch-angel lifts up his 
hand to heaven, and ſwears by the Almighty- 
name, that ime ſhall be no longer. Then 
abuſed opportunities will never return, and 
new opportunities will never more be offered. 
Then ſhould pegiigent . mortals wiſh ever ſo 
_ paſſionately for a few hours—a few moments 
__only—to_ be thrown back from the opening 
eternity; . thouſands of worlds would not be 
able to procure the grant. 
Re ET 6s TAE A wiſe 
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A wiſe man counts his minutes. He lets 
no time lip, for time is life; which he makes 
long, by good huſbandry and a right uſe and 
application of it. 

Make the moſt of your minutes, ſays Aure- 
lius, and be good for ſomething while you can. 


. Know the true value of time; fnatch, ſeize, _ 
and. enjoy every moment of it. No idlenefs, 
no lazineſs, no procraſtination ; never put off 


till to-morrow what you can do to-day. | 
We ſhould read over our lives as well as 

books; take a ſurvey of our actions, and make 

an inſpection into the diviſion of our time. 


King Alfred (that truly wiſe and great mo- 


narch) is recorded to have divided the day and 


night into three parts: wh e * allotted 
or buſineſs and re- 


to eat and fleep in, eight 
creation, and eight he dedicated to ſtudy and 
prayer. e | 72 

To come but once into the world, and trifle 


away our right uſe of it, making that 4 burden 5 


which was given for a bleſſing, is ſtrange in- 
fatuation. - e 

Time is what we want moſt, bub what we 
uſe worſt; for which we muſt all account, 
when time ſhall be no more. 6 705 


There is but little need te drive away that 


time by fooliſh divertiſements, which flies 
away ſo ſwiftly. of itſelf, and when once gone, 
can never be recalled. 3 


An idle perſon is a kind of monſter in the 
creation; all nature is buſy about him. How ' 


wretched-is it to hear people complain, that 


the day hangs heavy upon them, that they do 
not know What to do with themſelves. How © 
| monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among creas 
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Should the greateſt part of people fit down, 
and draw a particular account of their time, 


will lock carefully to that, he need not com- 
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3 tures, who can apply themſelves to the duties 

E - of religion and meditation; to the reading of 
F  _ vulſeful books; who may exerciſe themſelves in 
the purſuit of knowledge and virtue, and every 

On r/of their lives make themſelves wiſer and 

F -trer,. | | 1 C 1 8 


; r ) 


what a ſhameful bill would it be? So much 
extraordinary for eating, drinking, and fleep- 
ling, beyond what nature requires; ſo much 
in revelling and wantenneſs ; ſo much for the 
Flaſk night's intemperance z ſo much 


DR Paying and receiving formal and impertinent 
._ - », vines, in idle and fooliſh prating, in-cenſuring 
And reviling our neighbours ; ſo much in dreſ- 
ſing and talking of faſhions; and ſo much loſt 
and waſted in doing nothing. 
I There is no man but hath a foul, and, if he 


_ EF * 


lain for want of buſineſs. Where there are 


F a 
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_—_ 1 many corruptions to mortify, ſo many in- 


E- . clinations to watch over, ſo many temptations 


WW... ; "op. ed Kipped inen without deins 


to reſiſt, the, graces of God to improve, and 
Former neglects of all theſe to lament, ſure 
baue can never want ſufficient employment. For 
all theſe require time, and ſo men at their 
gieeaths find; for thoſe who have lived careleſsly, 
And waſted their time, would then give their 
%% OT dog 0 I0F Te O08 
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It was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian, 


16 through the whole courſe of his life — he called 


E  _; himſelf to an account every night for the acti- 


ns of the paſt day, and ſo often as he found 
ſome 
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_ without making it purchaſe intereſt. 


we pet another opportunity. To-day we live, 


it urges its improvement the more. Seneca 


neſs were a virtue, we turn prodigals ! nothing _ 3 


good, he entered upon his dia 
I time, like money, could be laid by, while #4 | 


one was not uſing. it,—there might be ſome 
__ excuſe for the idleneſs of half the world- but 


known till it is near a cloſe, and when it is not 
in our power to redeem it. The right im- 
provement of time is of the greateſt conſequen gde 
to mankind. The preſent moment is onlx 
ours. The preſent moment calls for diſpach; 


great work to do, and an appointed time in 


by the number of years, but by the uſe Which 
has been made of it: It is not the extent of 
ground, but the yearly rent, which gives the 
value to the eſtate. W retched and thoughtleſs | . 


thing, as to make time glide away impercepti- 
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«© haue le a-day.” 
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yet not a full one; for even this would be ſuch 
an economy as living on a principal Tum, | 
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Time is one of the moſt precious jewels - 
which we poſſeſs ; but its true value is ſeldom 


and, if neglected, it is a great chance if ever 
to-morrow we may die. Beſides, we have a 


which. it muſt be done. The uncertainty of ＋v 
time adds much to its brevity 3 the velocity of 


a 5 


obſerves, We all complain of the ſhortneſs of 385 
time, but ſpend it in ſuch a manter as if we 


The time we live ought not to be computed 
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creatures! in the only place where covetoul- 


lies upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs, nor 
has there been ſo many devices for any one 
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„and to no purpoſe, - A ſhilling ſhall be 

+ har up with care, whilſt that which is 

above the price of an eſtate, is flung away 
with diſregard and contempt. wat 
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